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Health Protection 
...and a place to play 


with the New Sanitary 
Refuse Disposal Method 


UNICIPALITIES of all sizes are now adopting the 
M Sanitary Landfill, a low-cost method of refuse disposal 
endorsed by public health services. Under this plan, rubbish 
is compacted and covered with earth daily—and the finished 
site often becomes a playground or park. 

In this day of power equipment, any community can 
eliminate the unsightly dump—an open invitation to carriers 
of disease. All operations on an ordinary Sanitary Landfill 


can be handled by an Allis-Chalmers crawler tractor with 
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DEALERS: 
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Useful Land From Wasteland When completed, Sanitary 
Landfills are usually landscaped and used for recreational purposes. 
There is Allis-Chalmers equipment to fit any size or type fill — crawler 
tractors, motor graders, pull-type scrapers and Motor Scrapers. Below, 
the Trench Method —an Allis-Chalmers Tractor Shovel digs trench, 
compacts refuse and covers it with earth. 


front-end shovel or bulldozer. When not needed on the fill, 
this equipment can be used for many other jobs. 

A new Allis-Chalmers booklet, “Sanitary Landfill—An 
Important Community Benefit,’ outlines the advantages of 
this economical refuse disposal method. A copy will be 
mailed to all who request one, by any of the Allis- 

Chalmers dealers listed below. Your town or city aoe Tans 
can join the hundreds of others that are closing 


open dumps for good—for the good of all! 


RENDELL TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO., LTD. 


er, B Winnipeg Mar snd Port Arthur, Or 
SHERIDAN EQUIPMENT COMPANY, LIMITED A. E. HICKMAN COMPANY LIMITED 
leaside (Toronto) t. and ttawa t St. John's, Newfoundland 
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Little girls and big girls, too... 
need the Natural Oil Protection of Woodbury Shampoo 


Woodbury is a thorough yet very gentle shampoo. It is thorough because 


it washes your hair completely clean—shiny and pretty. It is gentle because 


Woodbury is made of natural oils. It helps preserve your own natural hair 
oils, leaving your hair less dry, easy to comb and set. Woodbury Cocoanut Oil 


Castile Shampoo always costs less than other fine shampoos, but right now 
it’s a real bargain. The big $1.20 size is only 59c! Get this quality shampoo 


for your family now while it is on sale. 


Woodbury Shampoo ... best for all the heads of the family 
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is the U.S. using Eden 
as a scapegoat? 


OME publications in the United States have lately been attacking 

Anthony Eden, British Foreign Secretary. They paint him as an appeaser, 
a dupe, a coward, almost a fellow-traveler——all because Eden tried harder and 
did more than anybody else at Geneva to find a basis for settlement between the 
French and the Communists in Indo-China. 

Eden’s record is too well-known in this country to need any defense from 
us. As for his attackers, an editorial line which seems to rank Syngman Rhee 
above Winston Churchill is silly enough to need no rebuttal in Canada. Never 
theless, before this structure of misrepresentation is built up any higher, it may 
be well to remind ourselves of a few facts. 

In Indo-China the French suffered a military defeat which could only have 
been averted by massive military reinforcements. No nation, not even France 
and certainly not the United States, was willing to send those reinforcements. 
France did appeal for intervention by the U. S. before the fall of Dien Bien Phu, 
but President Eisenhower wisely ignored some previous big talk by his Secretary 
of State, John Foster Dulles, and refused the French request. Defeat followed. 

This was no fault of American foreign policy. In refusing to shed American 
blood in such a forlorn and rather unsavory cause President Eisenhower showed 
a wisdom which is endorsed by every Foreign Office in the Western world —or 
the Eastern either, for that matter. He was perfectly right, but the right course 
he followed was the same as Eden was following. 

Indeed, the same can be said of U. S. foreign policy generally over the 
past nine years. Everyone has made some mistakes but, by and large, United 
States policy has been brilliantly conceived, boldly executed and—in the vital 
areas— successful. 

True, it was unable to avoid the unavoidable in China, but in other areas 
it was triumphant. The Truman Doctrine stopped Communist aggression in 
Greece, the Berlin Airlift foiled Communist obstruction in Germany, the 
Marshall Plan saved Western Europe from Communist political assault, and 
NATO~ under the personal leadership of General Eisenhower —brought strength 
and unity back to a disarmed and disunited community. All these achievements 
had the hearty co-operation of Britain, but primarily they were fruits of Ameri- 
can policy. 

Unfortunately the Republican campaign of 1952 repudiated this proud 
record. Even though the policy had been bipartisan, even though both Eisen 
hower and Dulles had helped to carry it out, Republican campaigners committed 
themselves to the myth that U. S. foreign policy had been weak, inept and 
disastrous. They promised to follow a very different policy with much more 
glamorous results. 

They have not, of course, been able to fulfill this promise. Now the 
Congressional elections are upon them, and it becomes necessary to find a 
scapegoat to bear the blame for this failure. 

This, we suspect, is the reason behind these recent attacks on Anthony Eden. 
If Republican policy has been little different from, and rather less successful 
than, the policies of Truman and Acheson, it’s to be the fault of Eden and 
Churchill. If Mr. Dulles’ bold talk has not been backed up by his own or any 
other country, it’s Whitehall at work. 


Not many, we trust, will be taken in by this preposterous claptrap. 
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2¢ | — neighbourhood pharmacist is a good 
22 man to know. He spent many years 
studying his profession and keeps abreast 
of each new advance in the amazing growth 
of pharmacy. He works late in your service 
and in times of emergency is available at any 
hour to dispense the potent drugs and medi- 
cines of which he is the responsible custodian. 


Furthermore, his store is stocked with a wide 
range of attractive merchandise for your 
26 everyday needs. 


63 With this unique combination of service there 
is little wonder that the neighbourhood drug 
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store is the friendly centre of service in 
every community. 


The chances are that you learned first about 
many of the things your pharmacist sells 
through your favourite magazines (he sells 
them too.) Advertising in magazines tells 
about new drugs and toilet products. 
This advertising and the integrity of your 
pharmacist are your guarantees of quality. 


For expert, friendly service visit your neigh- 
bourhood drug store often; for guides to 
quality and value, read the advertisements 
in your national magazines. 
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re you the master 
of your car? 


\ OTORING is a favorite pastime 
... especially during sum- 
mer when the countryside is so 
inviting. However, since traffic is 
heaviest during summertime, long 
vacation trips ... or short week- 


end drives _can be hazardous. 


Safety authorities say that 
motoring can be safer and more 
pleasant and relaxing if all drivers 
learn to keep their cars under 
control in varying road, weather 


and traffic conditions 


No driver should ever ‘‘take the 
wheel’? when preoccupied, con- 
fused or fatigued. When perception 
is dimmed, no one can be sure he 
can control his car. If you are 
planning a long vacation tour, it is 
wise to keep the following facts in 
mind for your own safety and that 


of others. 


The majority of accidents due 
te fatigue occur after long periods 
of driving. If long distances must 
be traveled in a day’s time, pace 
yourself to avoid getting tired. If 
you do feel tired, pull off the road 
and take a short nap 


The competent driver always 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A COMPANY) 
Home Office: New York 


keeps control of his car by travel- 
ing at safe speeds. The rate of 
speed is still the greatest single 
factor in automobile accidents. 
If existing speed laws in every 
province were rigidly observed and 
enforced, hundreds of lives could 
be saved every year. 

For safer summer driving, here 
are other precautions to take: 


1. Follow other cars at a safe 
distance. This distance, of course, 
should be increased at night or 
when the weather is bad. 


2. Always be alert for what other 
drivers may do, and try to antic- 
ipate their possible mistakes. 


3. Keep a sharp lookout for 
pedestrians, especially at night and 
when passing through congested 


areas. 


4. Have your car regularly and 
thoroughly checked by a compe- 
tent mechanic, especially before 
taking a long trip. 


If you are a relaxed and alert 
driver, and observe all traffic and 
safety regulations, summer motor- 


ing can be fun. 


~ 
Metropolitan Lite Insurance Company 
Canadian Head Office (Dept.H.W.) 


Ottawa 4, Canada 


City Prov. 


LONDON LETTER 


BY Pevetley 


‘‘We Must Destroy Poverty’’ 


T WAS in 1937 that Pandit Nehru, on a visit to England, came to 

the House of Commons to address a private meeting of Conservative 
MPs. It was not in any spirit of friendliness that we had invited him 
but merely to have a look at Gandhi’s junior partner. 

There was nothing mystic about Nehru on the surface. He had 
fine, handsome features. His eyes were sombre to the point of sadness 
and never once did he smile. He spoke English not only well but with 
something akin to perfection. He had, of course, been educated as a boy 
it Harrow where Winston Churchill had gone many years before. 

Calmly he told us that India should be ruled entirely by the Indians 
ind not by the British. He did not refer to the times he had been 
imprisoned as a revolutionary nor the personal tragedy that had 
accompanied it. The British had occupied India and held it down by 
force. The British had exploited India without developing it. The 
British had proclaimed the 
divine right of governing with 
out the consent of the gov 
erned. That was his case. 

He spoke coldly and we 
listened coldly. When he had 
finished he said that he would 
subject himself to questions 
Up rose one of our chaps and 
with a voice that was quiet 
but tinged with anger, said 
“‘We have listened with inter 
est to Mr. Nehru’s case. May 
I ask him if he can think of 
one thing the British have 
ever done which might con 
ceivably have been of benefit 
to his country?” 

With the patience of a 
father answering a child Nehru 
answered, “‘Britain has never 
lacked voices to glorify her 
It just happens that my busi 

Hunger breeds despair and war. With ness is to put the case against 
out it, says Baxter, Communism would die Britain.”’ 

In my time I have encoun- 
tered many men of destiny but Nehru was something different We 
could see that physically and mentally he was an aristocrat who could 
have little appeal to the sweating mobs of Bombay. He possessed 
none of the fire, the showmanship, the humor, the passion or the 
mysticism of Gandhi. One could not imagine Nehru even looking at 
i goat much less making a companion of it. 

At that meeting at Westminster, question followed question as 
the Tories found their tongues. Did Nehru not agree that India, 
instead of being a nation, was a sub-continent of antagonistic tribe: 
ind religions? Had not Britain brought justice to her courts and 
protection to her minorities? Was it not a fact that Britain had pro 
tected India from civil war and invasion? 

Nehru listened like a rather tired dormitory master when the boys 
are being noisy and even foolish. Of course Britain had ruled India 
well But India was tired of being ruled History had passed that 
point. That was his case. 

“When we achieve our freedom,” he said, ‘‘and India becomes 
self-governing we shall certainly make mistakes. May I say that every 


nation is entitled to make its own mistakes Thus the old Harrovian 
summed up the case for India’s freedom. 

While we were talking in that room overlooking the Thames there 
was an Austrian named Hitler howling like a maniac at the moon 
The great upheaval of World War II was not far off 

It was left to Clement Attlee as Prime Minister after Hitler’s war 
had ended to give India her freedom. That gallant figure of battle, 
Lord Louis Mountbatten, who had defended India by the Burma 
campaign, was chosen as the instrument of destiny. Attlee sent him 
as Viceroy to India with the purpose of finding a way of giving India 
her freedom while guaranteeing as much as possible the security of 
Pakistan and the minorities. 


It was a thankless task and Mountbatten Continued on page 44 
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BLAIR FRASER 


BACKSTAGE 


at Ottawa 


DIVORCE COMAMTTEE 


—= 


The Divorce Committee At Bay 


MELDOM has the Senate’s Di- 
vorce Committee been shown in 


such an unflattering light as 


during this past session. Four di- 
vorce bills, recommended the 
Senate committee and passed by 
the Senate, were defeated in the 
Commons after being challenged | y 
CCF members. One of the four was 
turned by the CCF into an indict- 
ment, not only of the petitioner and 
his witnesses, but of the Senate Di 
vorce Committee itself. 

The petitioner was a well-to-do 
Montrealer. The respondent, his 
wife, was a cripple who had suffered 
from polio as a girl and had since 
had five operations on her spine; she 
walked with a limp and used a brace. 
By a separation order from the Que- 
bee Superior Court the husband was 
paying her $40 a week to support 
herself and their child. A divorce, 
in which the wife was represented as 
the guilty party, would have ended 
this alimony payment 

3y his own evidence the husband 
had employed professional investi 
gators several times without finding 
any evidence ot misconduct by his 
wife. Finally he hired a man who, 
ne said called on him one day to 
sell insurance. CCF members have 

iffidavit from the insurance com 
pany that no such individual ever 
worked for that company. 

To this self-appointed investigator 
the hushand paid $750 to proof” 
igainst his wife The ‘‘detective”’ 
recruited a friend to whom the hus 
band paid $250, plus another $100 
to the original hireling for “ex 
penses.”’ Within a fortnight this pair 
produced ‘“‘evidence.”’ 

Che co-respondent was a man ol 
the same European nationality as the 


‘detective’’ and, by an odd coinci 


dence, turned out to be the room 


mate of the ‘‘detective.’’ All three 
men testified that on the very night 
he met the crippled wife, he took her 
to a hotel—-none of them could re- 
member the name of the hotel. On 
another evening he took her to a 
cabin at a motel near Montreal, 
though none of them could remem- 
ber the name of the motel. There 
was a third occasion, they said, when 
he seduced her in his automobile, and 
the two “‘detectives”’ came along and 
caught them in /lagrante delicto. This 
completed the petitioner’s case 


THE WIFE’S EVIDENCE was 
somewhat different. She had met 
the co-respondent at the home of a 
family who were friends of her hus- 
band. He had offered to drive her 
home from that party and she ac 
cepted she got home without inci- 
dent. On another occasion he also 
offered to drive her home and invited 
her to stop at a night club for a drink 
en route She accepted; otherwise 
the drive was without incident. On 
a third occasion he offered to drive 
her home and, instead, drove to a 
lonely spot north of Montreal and 


attempted to rape her meanwhile 


tooting his motor horn loudly, at 
which summons the two detec 
tives’’ appeared and looked in the 


car window 

The wife’s family doctor testified 
that he had examined her on the 
following day and found her bruised 
on arms and chest She told him 
of the attempted assault; he gave her 
sedatives to quiet her nerves Her 
brother testified that on a previous 
occasion the husband had threatened 
to “forge” proof of adultery if she 
refused to “‘simulate’’ it in order to 
give him a divorce. 

On this evidence the Senate Di- 


vorce Continued on page 61 
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But how big is too big ? To find out, 
Survey people rapped on doors 
right across Canada. 
Most Canadians think companies 


like Imperial make 29¢ 
On each dollar 
of sales. 


Most of them think 


less than a third 


of what most people 


thought we made. 


Esso 


lot lese than most people think! 
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people have with profits ic ... 
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such Companies are 
entitled to make 
(@® about half that... 
= on the sales dollar. 
Imperial profit in 1953 was 
actually less than 8*.., 
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You can't help wanting to just stand and admire it. But this 


dream’s designed for driving— the new Oldsmobile is waitine WORLD'S RE 


CORD 


for you to take to the road! So slip into the rich comfort 

of that truly luxurious interior. Swing your eves | | 
around the broad sweep of that panoramic 
windshield. ‘Touch off that mighty “Rocket” Envine 
and feel how solidly this dream holds the road. 

How easily it handles! How nimbly it moves. Look 
over... take over a new Oldsmobile in the * 


Super “88” or Classic 98" Series. 
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SMALL WAR WITH THE EDUCATORS 


MACLEAN’S 


CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


BY DR. HILDA NEATBY 


Abusive, arrogant, bitter, destructive, hysterical, impious, peevish, tendentious, vulgar. . . 


These are some of the things Hilda Neatby’s fellow educators have said about her best 


selling book— So Little For The Mind. Here she replies with asperity, conviction and vigor 


E WELCOME criticism, so long as it’s 
constructive,”’ said a leading Canadian edu- 
cator and university professor recently. 
This response to criticism seems very 
wise and tolerant until you write it down and look 
at it. No one really welcomes criticism; sensible 
people know they will be criticized, they learn to 
take it in good part and to profit by it if they can. 
Perhaps they do welcome it in a way; the way that 
they welcome the verdict of the dentist who tells 
them he has decided on two large fillings and an 
extraction. 

As for ‘‘constructive,”” what does it mean? To 
urge a man on his way to rob a bank to provide him- 
self with a mask would be a constructive suggestion; 
to tell him to go home and forget about it would be 
destructive criticism— and also excellent advice. 
What is the mysterious virtue in this word con- 
Sometimes we really need a demolition 


structive? 
squad. During the past six months I have learned 
much about the way in which leading Canadian 
educators welcome criticism. They have afforded 
me, as they would say themselves, an educational 
experience. 

For some ten years I have been brooding over 
the changing educational scene wondering just how 
good were the changes and wondering, occasionally, 
just how bright were the scene-shifters. "Two or 
three years ago I began trying to gather my ideas 
into a book. 

Many months before it was published someone 
asked the inevitable but chilling question, “And 
who do you think will read it? It doesn’t seem to 
appeal to any special audience.” I said boldly that 
I thought teachers would read it; that teachers were 
the people who really know what happens in school; 
that many teachers I knew were anxious and dis- 
couraged; and that I depended on their evidence to 
arouse public interest and concern. 

I was entirely, or almost entirely wrong. Many 
teachers, I know, have read the book, some have 
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About the Author 


Miss Neatby is a professor of 
history at the University of Sas- 
katchewan. Six months ago she 
published a book called So Little For 
The Mind, sub-titled An Indictment of 
Canadian Education. Briefly, the 
book accused Canadian educational 
leaders of having adopted an arti 
ficial modernity which has caused 
them to lose sight of the school’s in- 
tellectual purpose; and of having 
confused themselves and others with 
false interpretations of democracy, 
expressed in a strange language 
called ‘‘pedagese.'’ The accusations 
were supported by numerous quota- 
tions from official pronouncements. 
The book has received considerable 
attention from the Press and the 
public. In the article which follows 
Miss Neatby describes and analyzes 
the retorts of professional educators. 


agreed with it, a few have written to me, and, even 
more usefully, to the newspapers in support of it 
But it was not teachers, but the Press and the pub 
lic generally that received the book with an en 
thusiasm which even the vanity of an author cannot 
attribute to merit alone The other and true ex 
planation has reached me from every corner of the 
country. One lady (not a Canadian) wrote simply 
to say that she approved the book and would have 
written it herself if she had had time. Many Can 
adians have written more tactfully, that by putting 
into words their favorite thoughts I had achieved 
a subtle form of flattery which they found irresi: 
tible. 

[ cannot say with Byron that I awoke one morn 
ing and found myself famous. I can almost say that 
I awoke and found myself infamous. Not all re 
sponded to my flattery. The educational leader 
have not remained silent but have indeed revealed 
surprising linguistic resources in their efforts to 
express themselves on this odious work 

Through patient and laborious “educational re 
search”’ I have assembled a list of adjectives applied 
to the book. For convenience I have arranged them 
in alphabetic order: abusive, acid, angry, aristo 
cratic, arrogant, unblushingly biased, biting, bitter, 
confusing, contentious, destructive, diffuse, dis 
honest, distorted, exaggerated, harsh, hysterical, 
impious (this is the one I like best), inaccurate, mis 
leading, peevish, pitiful, prejudiced, repetitious, 
sarcastic, spiteful, splenetic, strident, tendentious, 
unbalanced, exasperatingly unclear, unfair, unin 
formed, unjust, unkind, unscholarly, unscientific, 
vindictive, virulent, vituperative and vulgar. 

The work has also been described as “the most 
ibidness book I have ever, seen”? (whatever this 
means), ““warmed-over Plato,’ “rightly titled So 
Little for the Mind,” “‘a mass of exaggeration, 
sweeping generalization, personal prejudice and 
even spitefulness.’’ And yet with all that “‘its effect 


will be efficacious” Continued on page S50 
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The smiling Haights swept 43 prizes in three Saskatchewan livestock shows last summer 


4-H And 


Here are Jean, Gail, Ruth, Alan, Anne, Murray, Muriel and Joyce 


The Haights Floral, Sask. 


This warm and lively story tells 
how the eight Haight kids learned rural 
leadership and efficiency from the 4-H club and 
helped their father turn 


a failing farm into a prosperous prize winner 


BY ROBERT COLLINS 


Photos by Paul Rockett 


Y THE END of last summer’s annual 

livestock exhibitions at Saskatoon, North 

Battleford and Prince Albert, mere mention 
of the name Haight was enough to spoil any 
Saskatchewan Holstein cattleman’s day. For weeks 
the Holstein exhibitors had been haunted by 
Haights. 

\t Saskatoon in July, Ralph Haight, a mild- 
mannered 51-year-old farmer from nearby Floral, 
won six first prizes, three seconds and four thirds 
with his purebred Holsteins. At North Battleford 
two weeks later Haight’s cows came home with 
fifteen awards, including five firsts. Three days 
after that, at Prince Albert, his cattle took fifteen 
first prizes. On each occasion a Haight cow was 
judged senior grand champion female of the show 
\t various times, all of Ralph Haight’s six daugh- 
ters and two sons, ages 17 to 24, led the Holsteins 
around the judging rings with a skill that put 
veteran showmen on their mettle. 

To the infinite relief of other breeders, Haight 
finally took his family, $1,200 in prize money, a 
shoe box full of ribbons and 19 accomplished cows 
back to Floral View Farm, seven miles southeast 
of Saskatoon. He didn’t compete in the Regina 
exhibition because his 24-year-old daughter, Joyce, 
was being married 

Appropriately, though, Joyce married Robert 


Story, Pictures Next Two Pages 


Anne and Alan, 17, are youngest of three sets of 
Haight twins. Future 4-H member is nephew Lyle. 
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Learning all phases of farming from 4-H Ruth won a trip to the national finals. 


Murray, left, and his dad, centre, see an inspector test Haight milk. 


“The Kids Taught Me Everything I Know,” Modest Ralph Haight Says of His Farming Methods. 


Brack, a University of Saskatchewan extension- 
department employee whom she met in a 1-H club. 
Most of the good things in Ralph Haight’s life, 
including his sweep of the 1953 livestock shows, 
can be attributed to the 4-H movement in Canada. 

Four-H is Canada’s only nationwide rural youth 
organization. Under the emblem of a four-leaf 
clover with the letter “‘H”’ on each leaf, symbolizing 
the training of head, heart, hand and health, it 
teaches leadership, citizenship and a fuller more 
efficient way of life to 65,000 Canadian farm boys 
and girls between the ages of ten and twenty-one. 
Indirectly it teaches the parents, too, and the 
best illustration of how this works is the tale of 
what happened to the Haights: Ralph, his wife 
Sara, twins Joyce and Jean, twins Murray and 
Muriel, Ruth, Gail and twins Alan and Anne. 

Ralph Haight is a tall straight-backed farmer 
with sharply chiseled features, tired friendly eyes 
and grey-sprinkled hair. Seventeen years ago he 
abandoned wheat farming- the trade he’d known 
all his life--and took up dairying simply because 
he couldn’t make a living from wheat. But he 
was a mediocre dairyman with a mediocre herd 
until his children joined a 4-H club and learned 
scientific dairy farming. 

‘Right after that we changed to purebred cattle,” 
he says, “and the kids taught me everything | 
know.”’ 

Now ex-wheat-farmer Haight is vice-president of 
the Saskatchewan Dairy and Poultry Pool, di- 
rector of both the national body and Saskatchewan 
branch, Holstein-Friesian Association of Canada, 
director of the Saskatchewan Dairy Association, 
and a member of the Saskatchewan Livestock 
Board. 
the way baseball fans pore over the sports pages. 


He studies pedigrees and livestock reports 


Upon receiving his weekly issue of the Western 


Here are the six beaming Haight girls and their 
proud mother. In front are Muriel, Joan and Anne. 
Behind them are Ruth, Jean, Mrs. Haight and Gail. 


10 


Producer, a farm paper, he turns first to the 
classified ads to see who’s selling what in cattle. 
He has a herd of eighty Holsteins, worth about 
$25,000, and last year grossed $12,000 in milk sales. 

His children have set a record for Canadian 
1-H club work. The six oldest have won the top 
1-H honor, a trip to Toronto for national club 
week. No other family has produced so many 
winners and the Haights aren’t finished yet. Alan 
and Anne, the youngest, still have four years to 
compete for the trip. Already the Haights have 
collected 16 silver trophies from club competitions 
and livestock shows. On week ends farmers from 
miles around come to admire the Haight herd- and 
the Haights. 

All this astonishes and often embarrasses the 
family. At one exhibition last year a disgruntled 
loser--who thought the Haights were getting too 
much publicity and too many prizes- refused to 
speak to Ralph for two days. 

‘I hate incidents like that,”’ 
‘We don’t want to arouse bad feelings among our 
Sometimes the children are teased at 


says Ralph earnestly. 


neighbors. 
school when their pictures go in the paper. We 
don’t like the publicity. After all, we’re just an 
ordinary family.” 

They aren’t, of course, but once the Haights were 
just an ordinary family and that is their story. 
It is the simple story of a Saskatchewan farmer 
who pioneered on the prairie, raised a family and 
struggled for survival in the demoralizing 1930s. 
It is the story of how 4-H helped the Haights find 
security and dignity in farm life. 

It was the search for a better farm life that 
lured Ralph and his father, Perry, to Canada in 
1918. They were eking out a living with a few 
acres of wheat and a few scrub cattle near Delhi, 
lowa. One day Ralph’s Uncle Charlie came back 


4-H CLUB 


> MEMBER 
LIVES | HERE | 


These future 4-H members belong to Jean, who is 
now married to Floral dairyman Ivan Robertson. 


Ivan, like the Haights, advocates 4-H training. 


from Canada with a handful of gold coins, saying, 
‘Anybody can make big money up there.” 

Fifteen-year-old Ralph, his dad and two brothers 
were impressed. They bought 320 acres of prairie 
at Hawarden, Sask., sixty miles south of Saskatoon, 
and were so eager to begin making big money that 
they lived in a granary for two months until their 
house was built. 

They never did learn where Uncle Charlie made 
his fortune but, obviously, it wasn’t in wheat. For 
every good crop there were two failures. But the 
Haights stayed on with the prairie farmer’s dogged 
faith in next year. 

One night, at a church young people’s social, 
Ralph met Sara Ledingham, a shy smiling girl his 
own age, who lived with her parents on a farm 
near Hawarden. After that he never thought of 
leaving Saskatchewan. 
the simple pattern of the times: 


Their courtship followed 
picnics, country 
dances, wiener roasts and, sometimes, boating trips, 
if they could find a lake. Sara wore the stylish 
ear-hugging hats of the late Twenties; Ralph was 
a slender dashing figure in a straw Panama. 


The Bumper Crop Never Came 


In 1928, 
he in a plain dark suit with a 


a good crop year, they were married, 
fresh haircut showing 
white against his sun tan, she in a simple white 
dress clutching a bouquet of chrysanthemums. 
They set up housekeeping with a new Chevrolet, 
one cow, 800 rented acres and boundless confidence 
in the future. 

‘I made the first payments on my new ma- 
chinery that fall,” says Ralph. “‘As it ‘turned out, 
they were the last I made for ten vear ie 

Jean and Joyce were born in the farmhouse in 
1929. By then the depression was on so there was 
no money for a hospital bed. A nurse stayed two 
days to coach Ralph on bathing babies in a kitchen 
washtub. After that he was on his own. 

Like his neighbors, Haight kept waiting for the 
“bumper crop” that never came Early in 1933 
he left Hawarden’s stony land for the richer soil 
fifty miles north. He hauled his family to Floral 
by sleigh in midwinter. Muriel and Murray were 
five weeks old. Ralph had ten dollars cash 
Looking back now, we sometimes wonder if we 
says Mrs. Haight But 
we thought we'd raise a crop up here.” 


were in our right minds,” 


The Floral soil is a rich medium loam and in 
good years the bland level prairie waves for miles 
with fields of grain. But in 1933 Haight sold just 
The great drought was 
When wheat 


swarms of grasshoppers 


one wagon-box of wheat. 
smothering Saskatchewan by then. 
did manage to grow, 
stripped the stalks. Only one crop flourished 
a prickly low-lying green weed called 
Horses and cattle lived on it when 


consistently 
Russian thistle. 
JULY 1954 
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A tractor presents no problems to Gail Haight 


Four-H, in Turn, Taught the Kids 


nothing else grew. That was far too frequently. 
Dust storms howled through the once-fertile 
farm land, burying barbed-wire fences, sifting 
through ill-fitting doors and windows, blacking 
out the sun. Often coal-oil lamps were lit in 
midafternoon. Like other Saskatchewan farmers, 
Haight sat helplessly at his kitchen window and 
n clouds. Like 
other farmers he borrowed money where he could, 


watched a year’s hopes swirl past 


ran up credit when he could and tried to feed his 
children and keep his farm running another year. 

It was hard on machinery as well as men. The 
Chevrolet was ailing; its clutch slipped on hills so 
Ralph tossed sand into the gear box. When farm 
implements broke down he mended them with 
baling wire. Finally he had to have a new tractor 
and went to the local International Harvester 
agency. 

“Til let you have it on credit but I'll get hell 
for it,” said manager A. L. Elliott, now an 
International Harvester vice-president Later, a 
senior did reprimand Elliott for taking the chance. 

‘We still have faith in Ralph Haight,’’ Elliott 
said stubbornly. 

Recently Haight, who has bought machinery 
from the company ever since, met the same senior 
executive. The latter grinned and said, ‘“‘Looks 
like you’re a safe credit risk now.” 

But at that time the machinery company had 
more faith than Haight had in himself. He will 
not disclose the extent of his debts in the Thirties 
but he once told a friend, “‘I was so far in debt 
I thought I’d never get out. The only good thing 
was, I owed the banks so much they didn’t dare let 
me go bankrupt.” 

Encouraged by a slim ten-bushel-to-the-acre crop 
in 1936 he moved a few miles to his present farm 
site, and in 1937 gambled everything on 1,200 acres 
of crop. That spring Alan and Anne were born. 
That autumn Haight didn’t thresh a bushel of grain. 

“Nothing grew, except Russian thistle, thick as 
hair on a dog’s back,”’ he says. ‘‘With eight kids 
to feed I was in a spot.” 

“A few carloads of apples and vegetables were 
sent from the eas 


for which everyone was very 


thankful,”’ says Sara Haight. ‘“‘Like many others, 
we received relief coal and groceries that winter.” 

‘I had to find some sort of security,’’ Haight 
continues. “We had about a dozen Shorthorn 


cattle that’d been keeping us in milk and meat, so 
we decided to try dairying.”’ 

Haight went to the Saskatchewan Dairy and 
Poultry Pool, a co-operative marketing organiza- 
tion, and asked for a milk-selling contract. 

“Can you feed your cattle all winter?’’ asked 
manager C. T. Gooding. “If we have to find feed 
for your herd we can’t award a contract. Too 
many of our present members are in that situa- 
tion. We need new Continued on page 55 
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= 
The only Haights who have not yet won trips to Toronto are Alan and Anne and they have four more aan 
years to try. Here the twins demonstrate to nephew Gerry the fine points of how to show a calf qanae 


A. 


Ralph, the head of the family, built an eight-foot table in the kitchen in 1937. But now it's too 
small. When the family and the in-laws arrive for dinner the youngsters get a table of their own 
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BY JOHN KARL 


Hlustration by James Hill 


The villainous Marsberg 


pulled smugly on his cigar. He knew 


that in a diamond rush 


the fastest runner got the best claim. 
Surely his hired athletes 


would beat the proud Roy Summers 
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The prospectors watched the athletes fawning on Marsberg 


E ATE some stale bread dripping with 
bully beef out of a tin and heated up 
the black coffee. We didn’t say much 
and soon it began to feel like any other 
Saturday night. All day we'd been busy 
putting the gravel through the wash but it was 
no good again. We used to think it was the 
Negroes pinching the stuff, but it was a long time 
now since we could afford help and still we didn’t 
find anything. It was the same on the other claims 
the boys said the ground was played out, that’s 
what it was. We’d have gone long ago if somebody 
knew a better place. 
“Well?” said Roy. He got up and wiped his 
mouth with the back of his hand. 
“Okay,” I said. 
Roy locked up the corrugated iron shanty and 
[ started up the old Lizzie and we drove the five 
bumpy miles down to Boshoff’s Cafe. <A few ol 
the boys looked up from their poker hands 
““Hullo,”’ they said. 

‘“Hullo.”” We went over and sat down in the 
corner by the short-wave set. Roy tuned in to JB. 
“No fights tonight in Johburg,”’ somebody said. 

“There’s supposed to be,” said Roy. 
‘Raining.” 
“Oh.” Roy looked disappointed and put a hand 
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over his big chin. Even after two years we could 
still remember the names of the boys that were 
fighting; it sort of helped to keep in touch We 
started for the counter and the screen door creaked 
open and a man came in waving a copy of the 
Johannesburg Star. He’d been in to Lichtenburg 

“Start to pack up, boys,’ he said Start to 
pack up.” 

We all crowded around and there it was in black 
and white about the big blue-whites they’d just 
found out at Donkerbos. And it said the govern 
ment was throwing the place open to public digging 
The boys gave a few cheers and everybody gol 
excited and started ordering brandies. Only old 
Dan Boshoff that owned the cafe didn’t look so 
good. He kept on fetching more brandies but still 
he didn’t look so good. 

‘‘Where’s Donkerbos?”’ Roy asked 

“Other side of Lichtenburg. About twelve miles 
out,”’ a man said. 

‘‘And the rush? Do they say the date?” Roy’s 
jaw was practically on top of the paper but the 
print was too small for him. 

“Yes”? said the one next to him. ‘“‘Here’s the 
date.’’ He read it out. 

“'That’s six weeks from now,”’ Roy said 

‘There'll be a hell of a mob. There’s sure to be 


They knew he'd bought the restaurant with a diamond found by a gullible Negr 


‘“And how be a mob,”’ someone else spoke 
up That’s the worst of putting it in the paper 

I don’t mind the mob,”’ Roy said The mob 
all right with me As long as there’s no blasted 
athletes. That’s what makes me spit 

And how,”’ said another one We had them 

the last time. And I mean, had them. It was lke 
trying to catch race horse 

“If they’d run just for themselves, it wouldn't 
be so bad,” said the one with the paper ‘But 


all they peg claims for is the blokes that hire them 


“That’s right The lily-whitest amateurs you 
ever seen,”’ Roy said They're not intere ted in 
money. Not in pin money.”’ He clenched his fists 

They make me sicl Them and the guys they 
run for 

Next morning the both of us had a breath you 
could smell a mile We must have had a lot of 
brandie Anyway, it wasn’t till a day later we 


could start training 


I don’t know if you know how it used to be 
at a diamond rush When the prospectors found 
the ground would pay the government wsed to open 
it upfor public digging by setting i day for the rush 
Everyone came to try his luck, office workers, dig 
gers like Roy and me and the athletes You 
bought a five-shilling Continued on page 2 
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Where Lake Ontario meets the St. Lawrence there’s a wonderland of islands where lucky owners sometimes fish for breakfast without getting out of bed, 


IN THE THOUSAND ISLANDS THERE’S... 
the ruined castle of a broken-hearted millionaire... 
A replica of Napoleon’s Tomb... 
A house that’s shaped like a hat... 
An international bridge as short as a room. 


And more: every island owner is as happy as a king 


Hotel magnate George Boldt poured a million dollars into his castle on romantic Heart Island, then abandoned it when his wife died in 1902. 
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BY 


7 7HEN the whistle blows at the end of the 
day Harold McGuire, a 45-year-old shipper 
at the plant of Ontario Steel Products in 

Gananoque, hurries to his launch at the nearby 
wharf. He flips the starter, his motor adds its 
voice to the buzzing madrigal sung by scores of 
little boats that dart waterfront of 
the resort town on the St. Lawrence, 


around the 
and then he 
travels a mile to another world. 

The trip transforms him from a factory hand 
a realm, for McGuire owns the 
two of the 1,768 islands that stick their 
green heads out of the blue St. 
first forty miles of its run from Lake Ontario to 
the Atlantic. Three fifths of the islands are on the 
Canadian side of the river, the rest on the U.S. side 


into the ruler of 
Sisters 
Lawrence in the 


In this great archipelago, christened /es Milles 
Iles, the Thousand Islands, by early French ex 
Within 


spitting distance of each other, and joined by a 


plorers, the Sisters are insignificant dots. 


sand bar, they have a combined area of perhaps 
half an acre. McGuire bought them both, together 
with the weather-beaten cottage on one of them, 


IAN SCLANDERS 


for only $1,500. 
greeted by his three loyal subjects 


But when he steps ashore to be 
wife, son and 
daughter —a look of pride spreads over his plain 


pleasant face and he straightens his powerful 


shoulders, pulls himself up to his full six feet, 


and knows how a king feels returning to his 
kingdom 

Islands give their owners this feeling, for an 
island is no mere parcel of real estate, no ordinary 
property sandwiched between other properties of 
the same kind. An 


private fortress surrounded by 


island is a feudal domain, a 
a moat, and on the 
Sisters the angling lures dangling from the brim of 
McGuire’s battered hat have a symbolic quality, 
like jewels in a crown. 

McGuire dines royally on bass or muskies or pike 
or perch caught at his door. Afterward he fishes 
weeds his flower bed, swims, goes for a sail, sits 
drowsily contemplating the beauties of nature or 
chats across sixty-odd yards of shining water with 
Bob Dryburgh, a Gananoque baker who is monarch 
of neighboring Lindeck Island. Usually, the evening 
is so quiet and still that McGuire and Dryburgh 


can swap yarns without shouting at each other 

Throughout the archipelago, which is nine miles 
wide at one point and extends from Kingston to 
Brockville on the Ontario side of the St 
Vincent to 
York side, thousands spend their summers 
as McGuire does 


have 


Lawrence 


and from Cape Morristown on the 


New 
just about 


John 


commute by 


Some familiar names like Foster 
Dulles Arthur 


airplane from cities like New York and Philadelphia 


and Godfrey, some 
and Montreal and Toronto, and some have creak 
ing old mansions that date from the last century 


described in a 


mansions which, in 1895, were 
tourist folder as “elegant palace cottage: But, 
like McGuire, they all fish, swim, sail and watch 


the river roll by, and they have all realized a 
cherished dream of owning an island 

More have realized this dream in the Thousand 
Islands than anywhere else on earth, for there ar 


islands here to fit every purse, islands so large they 


are measured in square miles and islands so small 
they have to be measured in square feet Cone 
of them, approximately Continued on page 58 
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By Alan Phillips 


The Mounties 
PART TWO 


Jiujitsu experts flatten him, instructors pound knowledge into him, 


horses bite him and he’s drilled till he’s dizzy. That’s how a recruit 


is finally hammered into the RCMP’s exacting and anonymous pattern 


TARING forthrightly from a current mag- 
izine advertisement of the Bank of Amer- 
Rica, the world’s largest bank,’’ is the 

om Be blank faced picture of a man in uniform. 
There is nothing else 


gestion of rugged country 


in the picture except a sug- 
Since the ad is for 
travelers’ cheques, the implication is that holidayers 
can rely on them as surely as they can rely on the 
igure which is unlabeled and unexplained. It is a 
figure that doesn’t need identification people 
around the world will recognize the high boots, 
breeches, sq uare~< ut tunic and the broad-brimmed 
hat of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police as a 
symbol of Canadian stability. 

Che Mountie is a natural for a symbol. Wher- 
ever you see him--on the street, in his patrol car, 
guarding the border— he seldom stands out as an 
individua!. One of the strange things about the 
myriad tales of the RCMP is that they all seem 
typical. The hero seems interchangeable with any 
other Mountie 
you know them all 


This is something more than an impression. The 


When you know one, you think 


Mounties do run to type. They’re usually trim, 
seldom very big, never small. Sitting, standing or 
walking, they carry themselves so erect they seem 
stiff. Their uniforms are immaculate, their speech 
direct. Their features are self-controlled to the 
point of immobility. Like the blank-faced man in 
the bank ad, they’ve an austere anonymity which 
has prompted one of their stenos to compare them 
with nuns. 

How do they get that way? How does the RCMP 
take men from cities and farms from coast to coast 
ind stamp them with characteristics in common? 

The process begins with the kind of men they 
select. The RCMP is hard to get into and easy to 
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get out ol Before the war the force would not 
advertise for recruits. Afterward, strength was low 
ind reluctantly these few lines of terse restrained 


prose were placed with local newspapers 


WEAR THIS BADGE 
AND UPHOLD TRADITIONS OF RCMP 
If you are 5 
8 and 30, and are 
RCMP you may apply for engagement im 


mediately 


S n height, unmarried, between 


nterested in a career in the 


Che ads have attracted 23,000 applicants since 
the war but the force has signed only 3,000. The 
figures don’t include such off-beat applications as 


this 


Dear Sir: | would like a job at detective work 
| have plans that are my own in the line of 
detective plans I couldn’t tell you how I will 
work but 1 have some plans that has never 
been done before. I can pick out the guilty one 


every time, no foolin’. 


Usually, this sort of applicant hastily screens 
himself after receiving an RCMP pamphlet called 
A Career in Scarlet It informs the would-be 
Mountie that he must sign on for five years, that 
during this time he can’t marry (to keep part of the 
force mobile), can’t engage in a trade, can’t smoke 
or drink in uniform. It warns him bluntly of hard- 
ship, risk and hard work before it mentions starting 
pay ($203 a month, with free uniforms, medical and 
dental service), leave (21 days a year——if a man can 
be spared), chances for travel and special training. 

The first serious hurdle is a medical examination. 
If the applicant’s health seems first class, he’s 
cleared for character. A Mountie visits the appli- 
cant’s home town or neighborhood, talks to his 


schoolteachers, former employers, minister or priest 
and two references which the applicant must supply. 
Sometimes the fingerprint check turns up a crim 
inal record that automatically washes him out 
The next obstacle is an educational test on cur 
rent affairs, history, mathematics and so on It 
immediately screens out ipplicants who answer like 


this: 


Q What is your reason for joing the force 

4. 1 like to travel around the country from 
place to place 

Q. Who is the Chief Justice of Canada 

A. Don’t know him. never had the opportunity 
of being in court 

Q. Who is the chairman of the CBC 
Never heard that man’s name either 

Q. What is the difference between prorogation 
and dissolution of parliament 

\. It’s all the same to m¢ 


This test is equivalent to Grade Ten but the 
minimum schoo! certificate required is only Grade 
Eight. Insp. Frank S. Spalding, the RCMP’s 
senior personnel officer, explains that “In certain 
areas there may be good potential policemen who 
don’t have the chance to finish their education for 
many reasons--poverty, sickness in the family, 
they’re needed to help at home or on the farm. We 
don’t want to exclude them —but they have to be 
exceptional.”” The educational test is judged to- 
gether with an intelligence test that weeds out the 
so-called ‘‘educated fools.”’ 

Wrong motives for joining eliminate others. The 
RCMP isn’t interested in the glamor-seekers who 
write in saying, “I saw Rose Marie last week. I sure 
go for those red coats and black horses.”” They 
don’t want the exhibitionist Continued on page 46 
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“Question No. 20—What was your principal activity during the week ending Cst. Awk after six weeks Migratory Game Act patrol discovers the rare Calaboose 
June 2, 1951?” Cock Hen with no previous record. 


How the Mounties see themselves. In these cartoons from the RCMP Quarterly, amateur 


STEADY 


Now! 


Marjoram 


/ Way Heuo Bit 


IT See you're in 
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- “Get that clumsy clown outa here, and check that poor horse for injuries . . 


IMPORTANT LAST WorvDSs 


4 


and the hush-hush around the counter-espionage squad. Their love of horses is obvious. 
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To the preponderantly male colony 


of plump pink-cheeked young 


irl, 


g 


And woe to shee man 


Part Nine 


4M the State!’’ Louis XIV announced 
imperiously when he succeeded to the throne 
of France In all parts of his realm the 
young monarch made it clear that he meant 
exactly what he said; in Canada he underlined his 
meaning with a firmness and attention to detail 
that went beyond even his own first definitions. 
True democracy, of course, was unknown any- 
where in the seventeenth century. But within the 
feudal system, there was still some room for 
personal liberty in the subject’s daily life. Now, 
in New France as nowhere else in the King’s 
domain, the subject’s most intimate activities 
even to his decision to marry or not to marry 
ceased to be a matter of individual right and 
became a matter for royal decree 
Louis felt he had every justification for exerting 
his will on Canada in its most determined phase. 
The people of New France were existing on the 
royal bounty. Why then should they not be treated 
as children and made to toe the line of kingly 
whim? It was, in addition, much easier to write 
a letter saying that such and such must be done, 
much easier than to impose the same rules on the 
millions of France who had ways ingrained in them 
by generations of ordered living. He proceeded, 
therefore, to lay down a series of regulations for 
Canada which seem utterly fantastic today, and 
which would have seemed at the least unusual in 
the France of that earlier day. 
Parents were ordered to see to it that their sons 
were married by the time they were twenty and 
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of New France came bevy 
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“Marry demanded the King. 


man | | | | | 
who stayed a bachelor 


iced 
one their daughters at the age of sixteen Any father 
the who failed to do so was hauled into court and fined. 
ant What is more, he was compelled to appear in court 
his every six months until such time as the unwed 
tail child had found a mate. With one flourish of a 
3. pen the little despot of Versailles took away the 
nv- right of bachelors to live as they chose All single 
the men were under orders to get themselves married 
for within two weeks of the arrival of a shipload of 
ow, King’s Girls. Marry, declared the King, it is my 
ng’s will! Bachelorhood ceased immediately to be a 
ties state of single blessedness and became instead 
ery state of persecution Bachelors over twenty were 
and not allowed to fish or to go into the woods on 
iny pretext, to prevent them from trading with the 
‘ing Indians. They were taxed as long as they remained a 
Wiig obdurate 
the Colbert, the King’s chief minister, wrote to 
ted Talon. intendant of the colony, that special t 
gly burdens should be found for bachelors, that they 
rite should be excluded from all opportunities for ad- 
ne, vancement and from all honors. He went a step 
the further and declared that some measure of infamy 
em should be imposed on them Perhaps he had a 
led. seat in the stocks in mind or even a term ofl 
for imprisonment The persecution of the bachelor 
and was never carried to that extreme, however 
1 in P. To the habitants Cupid had always been a sly 
and rather bumbling little fellow with a far from 
ons taut bow. ‘To have him turned into a scowling 
and busybody with a rawhide whip (and bearing the 


features of the Sun Continued on page 40 


llustrated by Franklin Arbuckle 
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Rose. 


Max's wife 
Done right. a dozen meals can be cooked at one time. 


The casserole is a time-saver for 
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BY MAX ROSENFELD 


The secrets of French sauces and seasoning are 


- revealed by this Canadian who learned at the 


famous Cordon Bleu that cood food. like love. 


requires a tremendous amount of time and work 


T A MEETING of Allied officers during the 
most sombre hours of 1942 an English officer 
asked Winston Churchill, ““Why do you insist 
on defending France? You well it’s 
finished.”’ 
“My young friend,”’ replied the Prime Minister, 
that 
varieties of cheese can’t possibly be finished.” 


know very 


“a country makes more than two hundred 
Thus, with characteristic humor, the old maestro 
pointed out that it’s virtually impossible to under- 
stand France without knowing and appreciating 
her celebrated cuisine. 
This was my own experience in France where 


I lived for three years. I went there to study 
French culture at the Sorbonne but it wasn’t until 
I took up cooking at the Cordon Bleu, the oldest 
and the most renowned cooking school in the world, 
that I was able to find out what makes the French 
so French. I decided to find out the secrets of 
French cooking when I realized that after three 
months of attentive listening to the serious and 
dignified professors, the most significant thing I 
had about the country that the 


wonderful flourishes at every social 


learned was 


cuisine and 


MACLEAN'S 


economic level; whether I ate in fine restaurants, 
pension dining rooms or hole-in-the-wall bistros it 
seemed impossible to get a bad meal in France. 
Two days after I Bleu 
[ bade farewell to the Latin Quarter, the Faculté 
des Lettres and the Bibliotheque Nationale and 


discovered the Cordon 


went in search of a different kind of knowledge, at 
the institution which the founder, Marthe Distel, 
1895 ‘Nature 


imposes on human beings two imperious needs 


dedicated in with these words: 
before which all the most ardent passions efface 
themselves: to drink and to eat . 

L’Ecole du Cordon Bleu was founded not pri- 
marily for professional chefs but for the daughters 
of upper- French 
the years passed, however, the school acquired the 


Mecca of 


gastronomes, and men and women from all over 


and middle-class families. As 


reputation that made it the aspiring 
the world came te learn the art of cooking. Through 
its modest doors at 129 Faubourg St. Honoré have 
passed thousands of young apprentice cooks who 
became famous chefs. Also, there have been society 
matrons, newlyweds and experienced housewives 
All were equal under the exacting discipline of the 
classroom. 

The school has changed hands several times and 


Max 
There are 


is now owned by Monsieur Brassart and 


managed by his wife. four instructors, 
the chief of them being dark, suave Pierre Men 
gallette, who has a restaurant of his own in Mont 
martre In recent sixty 


years an average of 


students, the majority of them French women, 


have been in attendance at all times. Lessons are 


given in the form of demonstration-lectures. It 
is possible to take one lesson or a course of 120 
The cost of a lesson 
[ took more 
but skipped those on the 


calf’s 


lessons leading to a diploma. 


is 350 franes which is about a dollar 


than eighty lessons, 


preparation of such dishes as head, larl 


paté and saddie of hare 
The kitchens of the Cordon Bleu provide the 
opportunity of working under the supervision of 


a maitre de cuisine but many students attend the 


lectures only and do their cooking at home. For 


close to five months I attended lectures on the 


average of three afternoons a week, and one 


morning and one afternoon weekly I was in the 


kitchen; I paid the equivalent of $25 a month for 


kitchen privileges, in addition to the cost of 
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materials. In my group there was a Danish chef, 
an ex-GI planning to open a restaurant in Madison, 
Wis., an ex-Hungarian cabinet minister waiting for 
travel documents to take him to Chile where his 
brother owned a hotel, a girl from Massachusetts, 
a European diplomat’s wife and six Frenchwomen. 
One day the diplomat’s wife startled us by saying, 
‘“‘No matter what happens in the world politically, 
anybody who knows how to cook will be the 
person least likely to starve and most likely to be 
employable.” As I rode down on the bus on my 
first morning at the Cordon Bleu, I could already 
see myself merrily mixing ingredients in a mag- 
nificent gleaming tile-and-glass kitchen laboratory. 
A half hour later, when I entered the actual Cordon 
Bleu kitchen, what I beheld so startled me that 
I couldn’t believe I was really in the famous place. 
When I was reassured I anxiously enquired whether 
this wasn’t just a beginner’s workroom, the chamber 
of the great chefs being elsewhere in the building. 
I was informed that we were in the institution’s 
main kitchen. A Canadian housewife would have 
shrieked at what I faced: a dingy and dimly lit 
room, unwashed utensils scattered everywhere, the 
equipment looking unchanged since the founding 
day of the school-not a dishwasher, not a re- 
frigerator, not a handy garbage disposer in the 
place. 

All the equipment it takes to run this world 
centre of fine cooking is a few wooden tables, several 
dozen old and heavy pots and pans, some drawers 
of well-worn knives, and twisted and battered 
mixing spoons. The only thing identifying the 
Cordon Bleu with the twentieth century is a row 


of electric ranges, but not one as up-to-date as 
the one for which my mother got $20 on a trade-in 
ten years ago in Toronto. I was ready to bet any 


Here’s how to master 
that exacting delicacy, a 
golden creamy omelet. 
Even French chefs believe 
that it’s the most 


difficult feat of them all 


The moment the eggs touch the pan the edges set 
and a spatula lets the uncooked part run under it. 
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money that no one could come in and make 
poulet & la popincourt in a setup like this. For- 
tunately I was only talking to myself because a 
few weeks later I had the opportunity to visit the 
kitchens of two top Paris restaurants, La Tour 
d’Argent and Maxim’s. La Tour d’Argent is one 
of the oldest restaurants in Paris and claims to 
be the place where the fork was invented in the 
fourteenth century; and from what I saw in its 
kitchen it has recognized few culinary inventions 
since then. Both La Tour d’Argent and Maxim’s 
still use huge coal ovens; apparently no cooking 
stove has yet been invented which beats those 


heated by coal. 
Three Days for One Sauce 


The demonstration-lectures at the Cordon Bleu 
are held in a room where the instructor works 
behind a counter facing the students seated in four 
tiered rows of chairs. The day I enrolled the 
scheduled lesson happened to be pot-au-feu. If 
it may be compared to anything more familiar to 
us, it’s New England boiled dinner. Escoffier called 
it “the symbol of the French family’? and there 
are numerous variations of the dish. Essentially 
it’s a piece of non-roastable beef cooked with 
vegetables till it becomes fork tender. All in one 
pot it gives the first course, broth with cubed 
vegetables floating in it, then the main course, 
platters of beef with vegetables around it. It’s 
part of the weekly menu in all French households 
because the rich broth left over furnishes a savory 
basis for soups and sauces. 

While the instructor, jolly, wry-humored Max 
Bugnard, addressed us, two boys peeled and 
chopped. When he said the cooking would take 


several hours and therefore we would not see the 
result until late in the afternoon I felt the time 
had come to release a little more scientific know- 
how to backward Europe. I confidently raised my 
hand and suggested that a pressure cooker would 
finish the thing in twenty minutes. ‘“That’s a 
wonderful idea,”’ said Bugnard drily, adding after 
a slight pause, “if we had several starving people 
who had to be quickly fed.’’ Turning to the whole 
class he said solemnly, ‘In cooking, as in life, 
anything that is worthwhile takes a lot of time. 
Beaucoup de temps, beaucoup de temps—-that’s one 
of the greatest secrets of good cooking.” It’s a point 
that cannot be over-emphasized. 

After I had spoken I heard someone whisper, 
‘‘Where he comes from they get food in tin boxes!”’ 
Someone else murmured, “‘Over there they have 
steaks in pills and they put marshmallows in salad!” 

I had yet to learn that it sometimes takes three 
days to make a sauce and that cooking a chicken 
may require over twenty receptacles and a whole 
day’s attention. But the casserole is a French 
invention too and it can be the biggest Lime-sa ver 
in any home Busy Canadian housewives would 
find working out a dozen casserole meals a big help. 
Each meal is complete under one lid meat, fowl, 
cheese or fish with accompanying vegetables, all 
in a single dish. Most of the pots and pans neces- 
sary to their preparation can be cleaned before the 
food is even cooked 

Every lesson at the Cordon Bleu begins with a 
consideration of the raw materials: we were taught 
how fish, meat, poultry and game should look and 
feel, how to judge a joint of meat and how to 
tell a young bird from an old one; how to recognize 


fresh fish, sound fruit and fresh vegetables, and 
even to tell the very 


Continued on page 31 


A real omelet is cooked in seconds! The iron pan 
should be so hot that butter smokes when it lands. 


Half the omelet is then placed on a hot plate. With 


a deft flip of the pan, the other half folds over. 


The lightly beaten mixture it contains only « 


and seasoning Is poured into the izzling butter. 


Presto!: the finished article seconds later if 
cooked properly the centre should be semi-liquid. 
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Halfway between marriage and divorce, thousands 


of lonely men and women are prisoners of Canada’s strict marital laws. 


They call themselves 


THOUSANDS OF CANADIAN men and women are neither 
married nor single. They’re wedded to ghosts. 

They live in a halfway house on a road to now*ere. ‘i: eir 
children know only one parent: a father or a mother, but never 
both. They may still be young, but to them normal married 
life is forbidden. They call themselves t'e I»-Betweeners. 
They are men and women who are separated from their legal 
mates, but not divorced. 

They are not divorced because Canadian divorce law per- 
mits only one ground for the dissolution of marriage adultery 
In-Betweeners either cannot or will not seek divorce on such 
grounds. 

Under Canadian law, a woman marries a man and unless he 
allows himself to be caught sleeping with some other woman, 
the marriage is forever. He may go insane, become a chronic 
alcoholic, desert his family or beat them insensible, but his 
wife has no grounds for divorce. A man marries a woman who 
turns out to be unsympathetic to his ideas, uninterested in his 
love-making, antagonistic to his career, bitterly unhappy in his 
home, but unless she can be branded an adulteress, legal separa- 


BY DOROTHY 


tion and a motherless home for his children is the most he can 
look forward to. 

Nobody knows how many In-Betweeners there are in 
Canada. No statistics are kept on the number of legal separa 
tions, and in any case many In-Betweeners never bother to 
obtain a legal separation. Because the man of the 
missing 1,700 women in Ontario alone were in 


Mothers’ Allowances from their provincial governme 


house was 
receipt of 
ntin 1951 
But not every deserted wife applies for assistance. Husbands 
deserted by their wives receive the grant only under special! 
circumstances, and many Wives cannot be classed as ‘“‘deserted"’ 
because their husbands, though living apart, are contributing 
toward their support. 

Five years ago a few desperate In-Betweeners, led by 
Ernest J. Plant of Vancouver, formed an assoc iation, the 
Divorce Reform League of British Columbia, which now has 
a membership of 225 men and women personally interested in 
obtaining divorces. Two years ago, In-Betweeners in the 
Toronto area got together and organized the Marriage and 
Divorce Reform Association which 


Continued on page 36 
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In the most monstrous miscarriage 


of justice in Canadian legal history 


(it says here) 
the judge decided that the maniac 
in the other car was in the right 


URKING UNDER the anonymity of a 
tiny decimal point I’ve made the headlines 
at last as one of Canada’s thousands who 


fees had an automobile accident this year. 

Mine was not a complicated accident, merely a 
case of a normal sensible driver (myself) having his 
car rammed by another vehicle in charge of a 


maniac. 

The issue was so clear that when my wife told me 
a letter had arrived from the maniac’s insurance 
company I immediately began planning how we 
would spend the surplus cash after having a cheap 
repair job done on the car. 

“Save your breath,”’ she said crisply, “it’s your 
money they’re after.”’ 

The notion was so uproarious that I canceled a 
trip to a Bob Hope movie that evening. 

I was still laughing boisterously the next day 
when I took the letter along to my own insurance 
office where I weakly against the wall 
dabbing at my eyes with a handkerchief while the 


leaned 


manager read it. 

Like a character in a rustic comedy I was slapping 
my thigh for the third time and saying, ‘““That’s 
rich!” when the manager gave me a thoughtful look 
and said, ‘‘We’d better see Peabody, Perkins and 
Peabody about this.” 

Like all lawyers with a name like that, Peabody 
turned out to be a depressed-looking little gnome of 
a man with a sniff who quoted Reilly versus Carter, 
a case similar to mine, where it turned out that 
Carter had escaped the hangman’s noose only on a 
last-minute reprieve from the governor or so it 
seemed to me as I tried to fight my way through a 
maze of legal jargon that sounded like something in 
the original Aramaic. 

He said if we handled the maniac’s insurance 
company with kid gloves they might let me pay my 
own repair bill and my wife could keep the house 
and most of the furniture. 

By the time Peabody was through the boisterous 
laugh had turned into a strangled croak and I was 
pounding on his desk snarling, “Okay, but they'll 
never take me alive.”’ 

The next day, to be on the safe side, I transferred 
all my assets to my wife, ignoring her protestations 
that her clothes closet was too full as it was, and 
began looking up trains to Mexico 

Before I could even make arrangements to have 
my daughter’s piggy-bank savings changed into 
pesos 1 found I had a lawsuit on my hands. The 
maniac’s insurance company had decided to sue. 

The first thing an insurance company does when 
it decides to sue is trap you into having what is 
known as an “Examination for Discovery.” 

This is a bit of legal jiggery-pokery designed to 
find out the weaknesses of your case, which, if not 
strictly a penal offense, seems to me to be sailing 
pretty close to the wind. For this, most insurance 
companies engage the services of a tall bespectacled 
lawyer who has the bedside manner of a successful 
gynaecologist coupled with the ruthlessness of a 


crook politician 
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By HARRY McNEILL 


He lures you into a little room and talks to you 
for maybe half an hour in a most friendly way. You 
can see that he likes you, and you cannot remember 
when you last met a more sympathetic and under- 
standing man. Before you know what is happening 
you've invited him to come around to the house 
some evening to see your color slides of Florida. 

But, with diabolical cunning, not only does he 
worm out of you all the details of your defense, but 
merely by referring to the Examination for Dis- 
covery, which has been taken down in shorthand by 
one of his accomplices masquerading as a court 
reporter, can tell you what you had for breakfast 
two months ago, and the color of your second-best 
underdrawers. 

It is only later that you realize he doesn’t like 
you at all, probably spent his formative years as a 
member of the Gestapo, and would have used castor 
oil and a rubber truncheon on you had he felt they 
were necessary. 

Only when you are squirming in the witness stand 
like a collector’s specimen does he allow his secret 
malevolence full rein. 

“What were you doing on the evening of Febru- 
ary 8,”’ he asks sternly. Before you can even frame 
a reply his face becomes contorted with rage. 
“Answer the question, sir,’’ he thunders, irritably 
shoving a hand in his pocket and jingling his loose 
shriveled skulls. 


You’re a hardened criminal 


No sooner do you begin to tell him, starting from 
the moment you got in from the office and your wife 
asked you would you like cold chicken for supper, 
than he jumps to his feet and storms, ““The court is 
not interested in your trivial domestic affairs, 
sir. Keep to the point.” 

He pauses. “Trying to confuse the issue won’t 
help, you know,”’ he adds menacingly and fumbles 
under his lawyer’s gown for his blackjack. 

By this time everyone within earshot, including 
yourself, is convinced you are a hardened criminal 
out to beat a well-deserved rap with a glib pack of 
lies and no issue was half as confused as you are 
right now. 

Eventually you get around to giving your version 
of the accident. 

The lawyer rocks back and forth on his heels 
wearing an expression of incredible disbelief. Your 
voice falters and you can’t blame the judge for 
looking at you the way he does. The whole thing 
sounds about as convincing as a page from a 
Russian history book. Bitterly you wonder why 
you were fool enough not to fake up an alibi or 
volunteer for Korea. 

It is about this time that the judge decides he can 
business no longer and 
While he retires to 


bear the whole sordid 


announces a ten-minute recess. 
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Drawing by Peter Whalley 


his chamber for a couple of hands of gin rummy with 
the court usher, everyone in the courtroom rushes 
into the corridor for a smoke. 

It is then you discover what a perfidious lot 
lawyers really are. The maniac’s lawyer has become 
your enemy and you hate him bitterly, yet there is 
your own lawyer, with a simpleton smile, chatting 
to him as though he were a normal human being 
instead of a treacherous scoundrel steeped in the 
worst kind of villainy. Any lawyer who had your 
interests really at heart would be drawing himself 
up to his full height and saying icily, “‘My seconds 
will make the necessary arrangements,”’ you feel. 

Instead, as you stroll over to the water cooler, 
scowling so hard your face hurts, you hear him 
simpering, ‘““Well, don’t forget then. Bring the kids 
over and we'll make it a barbecue party.” 

You’d like to see them both barbecued while 
you stood by handing out the mustard and relish. 

When the court resumes you find you have be- 
come a nonentity, a mere five-cent chip in a poker 
game, and the maniac, now described as ‘“‘the 
plaintiff,” has taken your place in the witness stand. 

He is being cross-examined by your lawyer. You 
wriggle delightedly on your hard seat as you prepare 
to watch the whole shaky edifice of his story come 
tumbling about his ears. But you have underesti- 
mated the cunning of the hopelessly mad. How 
cleverly the pose of sanity is assumed. How glib 
the lunatic logic to which the judge lends a ridicu- 
lously tolerant ear. 

Your lawyer suddenly interrupts. You lean back 
with an anticipatory grin. The trained legal mind is 
about to shoot the whole thing full of holes. 

The trained legal mind pulls uncertainly on the 
folds of its untidy legal gown, says weakly, “‘Pardon 
me,’ and takes a drink of water. 

It seems evident from this that if your lawyer has 
a mind at all it couldn’t shoot holes in a movie 
screen at five paces. What is worse, he appears to 
be hanging on the maniac’s words with the absorbed 
interest of a child listening to a bedtime story. 

You don’t listen to the judge’s droning summing 
up. You are busy remembering the Dreyfus frame- 
up and wondering if your heirs will still be interested 
in clearing your name. 

At last it’s all over. 

Everyone is pumping the other lawyer’s hand and 


You’ ve lost. 


the urge to bludgeon someone, preferably with a 
leather-bound legal tome, becomes almost over- 
powering. 

You turn to your wife who up to now has been a 
passive spectator to the farce, ““You have just 
witnessed the astounding miscarriage of 
justice in Canadian legal history,’’ you say pom- 


most 


pously. 

She pats your hand soothingly. 
dear,” she murmurs absently. Then, inspecting you 
with a sort of dreamy abstraction she adds, ‘““‘Why 
don’t you go in for law, darling? I’m sure you’d look 
every bit as cute as that judge in a black gown 
cuter,”’ she corrects herself loyally. 

Accidents just aren’t worth having. 


“Yes, I’m sure, 
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TRADEMARK 


Coming up— 
a day to remember 


_in snapshots! 


f film alone 
hing beauties 


Take plenty ° 


“bat 
those little all the snaps 
worth 
you can mah — 
Have your camera with you everywhere—for that’s 
where great snapshots are. Around home. On that special occasion 
On family outings and vacations. Wherever you are, wherever you go 
Then you’ll save all those wonderful memories instead of u ishing you had. 
Ever miss a priceless snapshot because the film ran out? 
Big, brilliant ‘“‘preview”’ finder With the new, thrifty Duo-Pak, you have 2 rolls of Kodak 
on this Kodak Duaflex III Camera Film one for your camera, one for a spare. And there 
shows you your picture big and & nice little sav ing, too. In the popular 620, 120, and 
clear before you snap. With Kodet 127 sizes. (All Kodak Films come in single rolls, too 
Lens, $17.95. Flasholder, $4.50. First choice of beginners and experts alike 
Genuine Kodak Film—in the familiar yellow box 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto 9, Ontario 
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I'm saving 
food money!” 


love the 
convenience!” 
4 
- 


“I'm shopping 
less often!” 


“I'm serving 
better meals!” 


You'll save more wm money 


vith a FRIGIDAIRE FOOD FREEZER 


\\ HEN you choose a Frigidaire Food Freezer you've made a wise 


investment that provides the utmost in convenience and good meals thi 


year round. Best of all, you 


“ave 


meal-making time. 


hours of wort 


shopping trips — besides cutting food waste to a bare minimum! 


INTO YOUR LUNCH! 


Some ty meot poste 


Poris Pate is delicious 


from the tin ! 
Ecsy to spreod. 
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And 


size and type 


Frigidaire offers just the 


you need. There 


the new big 13.2 cubic foot model 


that holds 462 Ibs. For smaller 
needs there’s the 9.2 cubic foot 
model that holds 322 Ibs. And 


now Frigidaire offers an exciting 
new upright model with 12.5 cubi 
feet capacity. 

All three Frigidaire Food Fre: 7 
powered by I rigidaire 
Meter-Miser 
mechanism that is protected by 


5-Year Plan. All vive 


you typical Frigidaire quality cor 


ers are 
famous 


Protection 


struction and practical usabilit 
that mean so much in satisfaction 


over the vears 
Ask your Frigidaire Dealer [v1 

complete demonstration. or write 

folder 


anada 


for free Frigidaire Pro- 


ducts of ¢ Scarborough 


Toronto 13). Ontario. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


and backed by General Motors 


KLEENOFF 
removes 


hard baked-on 


grease with ease 


Maclean’s Movies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


again!) has Ann Blyth and Keel knee-deep in corn. 


Rose Marie (what, 


As the current Maclean's series on the Mounties (see 


ROSE MA 
page 16) says, the fascination of the Redcoats is fatal to Holly- 
wood. For the third time in 26 years — this time in wall-to-wall 
CinemaScope — the singing Mountie takes the Rockies’ trail. The 


corn is thicker than ever but the scenery — some of it shot in Alberta 
— is often gorgeous. Ann Blyth, Howard Keel and Fernando Lamas 
sing the familiar ballads. 


Apr 
LRINIVAL 


Anne Baxter, fairly demure in most previous 
roles, emerges as a simmering bundle of sex in this sordid implaus 
ible but far-from-dull melodrama filmed in Germany. She has to 
choose between a sneering drifter (Steve Cochran) and a high- 
diver (Lyle Bettger). 

’ A press yarn from Britain. To its credit are 
Jack Hawkins’ strong and honest portrayal of a hard-pressed 
editor, and a number of convincing background details. But there 
are too many overlapping stories to keep track of, and a big 
scene at the climax is overdrawn. 


This first CinemaScope epic based on a comic 
strip is faithful enough to the banalities and pictorial beauties of 
the original. Robert Wagner, with a Dutch bob hair-do, is the 
Viking lad at the court of King Arthur (Brian Aherne). Probably 


fine stuff for the kiddies 


A pleasant little comedy-drama about a boxer 

(Dewey Martin) who devoutly believes he has the Lord in his 
corner. Keenan Wynn is his wily manager. 

A 39-minute featurette, in color, 

prepared by the National Film Board of Canada to tell the story 

behind the story of Ontario's world-famed Shakespeare Festival. A 


superb documentary, worth top billing on any marquee 


Gilmour's Guilds 

Beat the Devil: Farce thriller Fa emaScope. Fair 
The Beggar's Opera: Musicc Good Knights of the Round Table: Drama 
Beneath the 12-Mile Reef nemaScope CinemaScope Good 

action drama. Fair The Living Desert: Wildlife Good 
The Big Heat: Crime drama. Excellent Long, Long Trailer: Comedy Excellent 
The Boy From Oklahoma: Comedy. F Loophole: Crime drama. Good 
Captain's Paradise: Comedy Excellent The Love Lottery: Comedy. Fair 
Casanova's Big Night: Comedy. Poor Ma and Pa Kettle at Home: Farm farce 
The Command: Covalry Iniuns Gaod of it tyne 

nemaScope. Good The Maggie: British comedy. Good 

Donovan's Brain: Horror. Fair Mogambo: Jungle comedy. Excellent 
The Eddie Cantor Story: Music ind The Naked Jungle: Adventure Beale 

biography. Fair New Faces: CinemaScope revue. Dull 
Elephant Walk: Drama Fair spots, hilarious in other 
Escape From Fort Bravo Cavalry vs Night People Espionage drama 

Injuns. Good CinemoaScope. Excellent 
Executive Suite: Drama Excellent Paratrooper: War drama Fair 


Red Garters 
Rhapsody: Droma plus musi Fair 
Riot in Cell Block 11: Prison 


Excellent 


Gienn Miller Story: M 
Great Diamond Robbery 
Gypsy Colt: Farm-life dra 


Hell and High Water: Act 


comedy. Fair 


River of No Return: Western. Fair 


CinemaScope Foir 

Hobson's Choice: Comedy Exceller Rob Roy: Adventure. Fair 

Hondo: 3-D wester S00d Sandia: Gratien. Foir 

It Should Happen to You: Manhattan Sins of Jezebel: Drama. Poor 
satirical comedy Excellent Top Banana: Burlesque comedy Bond 


Poor Trouble in Store: Comedy. Fair 
Wicked Woman: Sexy drama. Fair 


World for Ransom: Drama. Poor 


Jubilee Trail: Weste 
Julius Coesar: Shakespeore. Excellent 
The Kidnappers: Drama 
King of the Khyber Rifles: Dramo 


Good 
Yankee Pasha: Harem drama. Fair 
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The Race for the 
Donkerbos Diamonds 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 


digger’s license and a claim license and 
you all lined up at a starting point set 
by the mining commissioner, maybe two, 
three, four miles from the new ground 
The commissioner read out the proc- 
lamation and then he dropped his flag 
and you ran like the devil to wherever 
it was you wanted to stick in your pegs; 
naturally the one with the best legs 
picked himself whatever piece he 
wanted. 

It was a tough job yetting our legs 
right again. Every morning when we 
got up it was still dark. We aimed 
to take it slow for a couple of weeks, 
just jogging along two miles out and 
the same coming back. The first three 
times after we’d done a mile I was 
finished, so I sat down and waited for 
Roy. Sure enough, he just kept on 
going, he had the kind of a jaw that 
never gives in. He was a bit. under six 
feet and broad with sloping shoulders 
He had a square moody face, but that 
jaw was the first thing you always saw 

In a couple of weeks I was going 
much better. Not so good as Roy, 
but seeing out the distance. After a 
month we stepped it up to six miles 
regular every morning Suddenly | 
started to enjoy it and kept kidding 
Roy as we ran 

““Anyone can tell you’re an old pug,” 
I said 

“What do you mean, old?” 

“You've got to have style for this 
running game.”’ 

‘“‘What do you mean, old?” he said 

Roy was a little in front of me and 
1 was grinning You know the way 
fighters move when they’re doing road 
work You know the kind of short 
sharp perky little steps they take, all 
the time blowing loud through their 
noses and rolling their shoulders and 
keeping their hands high with the 
elbows bent. That was Roy 

“Thirty’s old,’’ I told him. for 
a fighter, anyway. Old for a runner 
even. I bet you could do with about 
six years off.” 

“Tf | had just six weeks more,”’ Roy 


said Never mind about the six years 
Six weeks more and I’d show them 
blasted athletes.’’ That’s all he could 


think of, the athletes 

“Perhaps they'll give it a miss this 
Lime 

‘No. They'll be there.’ 

Lots of the boys started drifting 
off the diggings toward Donkerbos 
and every day there were fewer and 


fewer left The married ones had to 
get there early I was sorry for the 
women and the kids That’s what 


made you feel bad, the kids with their 
pinched old-looking faces and the meek 
ness in the eyes of the womenfolk, 
like they’ve been hit with something 
and they’re still waiting for the next 
blow that’s sure to come. Some of the 
boys got hold of dray carts to make 
the trip, and there were even a few 
with ox wagons and they had their 
tin shacks loaded up on top somehow 
and there was their whole world, the 
wives and the kids and the chickens 
as well. On account of the gravel Roy 
and I finally got away only the day 
before the rush. We had enough gravel 
for one more wash and we were still 
hoping the luck would change, but for 
all the good it was we could have left it. 

It was late in the afternoon when we 
hit Lichtenburg. You should’ve seen it, 
it was like somebody had burned over 
an ant heap and everybody and every- 
thing was running and rushing about 
like mad. Then there were the folks 
shuffling around in the queues outside 
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the hotel, waiting for the taxis to come 
back. Outside the town we turned on 
to the dirt road that ran across the 
veld. It was dirt all right, the whole 
twelve miles of it was really dirt. There 
were trucks and Cape carts and taxis, 
there were even donkey carts, and they 
all kept tossing the dirt up into your 
face Were we glad when we came 
to Donkerbos at last. It was just 
shacks and shanties and then more 
shacks. Hundreds of them. Spread 
all over the place like rashes on a sick 
man’s belly. But we were glad to be 
there all the same. 


When active boys and girls dash in from play, they need lots of 


nourishing food. Serve them big bowls of Heinz Cream of ‘Tomato 


*‘Looks like a mob all right,’’ I said 


to Roy 


He was shaking his head. ‘Never 


seen this many before.” 


We stopped the car next to a tent 


A man looked out 


*‘Where’s a good place to eat?’’ Roy 


asked him 


**There’s just the one place,”’ the man 


said. ““The Gaiety. Keep on up this 
road and you can’t miss.” 


Pretty soon we came to a_ long 


corrugated iron shed with a fenced-in 
strip at the back. A_ low sloping 
veranda ran all the way along the 


Soup, and they'll pronounce it “super”. [t's made from rich, 


ripe tomatoes and plenty of thick country cream. 


Children, teen-agers, adults —everybody loves it! Bring home 
; 


an assortment of Heinz Soups next time you shop. 


street front Chere were dozens of 
parked cars 


“The bad luck’s here already,”’ Roy 


said as we got out of the Lizzie He 


was pointing to a few sleek long Ameri 


can cars with Johannesburg number 


plates “That's how these gents travel 
Everything nice and super-duper 


“Gents? How do you mean, gents”? 
‘Them damn-blasted athletes,’’ Roy 
said 
We stopped in front of the long no 
tice board that hung from the veranda 
HARRY MARSBERG’S GAIFRTY 
CAFE it said in letters a couple of 
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feet high. Roy stood stroking his chin 
Marsberg?’ he said half 


aloud 
**Marsberg.”’ 
It sounded familiar to me too I 


asked Roy 
near Christiana 
That's right,’ 
“The one that 


thousand-pound stone.’ 


“Wasn't there a Marsberg 
he said 
found that ten 


Roy turned and looked at me 

So you think Ae was the one that 
found the stone? It was his Negro 
boy, that’s who found it. And guess 
what he gave the kid that found the 


stone 
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“I didn’t know about the boy 

“A new hat, that’s what he gave 
him.”” He laughed wryly. ‘““The boy 
finds him a stone that sells for ten 
thousand so Marsberg gives him a new 
hat. He’s meaner than a flyspeck, that 
one.”’ He looked at the notice board 
igain Let’s go in.” 

The wooden frame door, that was 


“Come on. 


covered with mosquito netting to keep 
the flies out, slapped shut behind us 
with a bang. The place was crowded 
ind hot and full of tobacco smoke and 
nobody took any notice. The bar 
counter was down at the far end and 


As far as he is concerned, you can do 
anything, Dad. And that even includes 


there was a bit of a mob around it 
Three girls with odd-looking blond hair 
were waiting on tables and one of them 
came over when we sat down. We 
ordered lentil soup and beef stew and 
a pot of tea and then we watched the 
girl as she went off for the order. She 
had very long thin legs. There were 
a lot of men trying their luck at the 
slot machines and pin tables along the 
right-hand wall. One of them was 
shooting the electric gun. You press 
the trigger and if you hit the bull a 
light flashes on. We saw him shoot 
four bulls and when he finished he 


being ready for the unexpected. 


Prudential 
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yourself... will make sure you will 


need it most. 
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turned around. He was looking at us 
He was tall and young and his hair 
was a light brown. His cheeks were 
lean and firm like brand-new leather 
you know that kind of a look when 


you're fit and fine. I was trying to 
think where I’d seen him, when he 
started coming over His grey suit 


could have been fresh out of the tailor 
shop, every line was where it ought 
to be. 

‘‘Hello,”’ he said to Roy and held his 
hand out. 

Roy looked at him. He didn’t get 
up or anything and the man stopped 
and put his hand down. 

know you,” he said. “You're Roy 
Summers.” 

“T don’t know you,’’ Roy said. 

“T know you.” The fellow was 
smiling and trying to be friendly. He 
was like a puppy dog wagging his tail 
waiting to be patted. “I saw you fight 
in Johannesburg. I was still a high 
school kid. We used to talk about 
nothing else but Roy Summers. This 
fight was in the City Hall and there 
were about six of us, but we didn’t 
have the money so we sneaked around 
the back way You go through the 
tramway offices and up some stairs and 
finally you’re under the big dome and 
there’s the ring down below at the 
organ end. We wriggled around and 
we just got settled when the _ police 
spotted us and came up after us. You 
remember that time? You came out 
of the dressing room just as they were 
taking us past and you asked what it 
was all about and you re 

just told you,”’ Roy said 
know you.” 

“But ” he looked from Roy to 
‘You surely 


“I don’t 


me, then back again 
remember? You told the cops to leave 
us, you’d fix us tickets. You said you 
were a kid once too and used to scale 
into the fights yourself.’’ 

Roy just sat looking at the man 

“Surely you wouldn’t forget a thing 
like that?’’ You could see the fellow 
couldn’t make it out “It was just 
a couple of fights before your eyes 
gave in.”’ 

“My eyes?”’ Roy said 


thing wrong with my eyes 


‘Never any 

He turned 
and winked at me. “You see anything 
wrong with my eyes?’’ Roy said 

“First I ibout it,”’ I said 
Keeping it up 

“You must be making a mistake 
pal ’ Roy said to the fellow 

“Look My name’s Jimmy Niells 
Maybe you've heard it gut this I’m 
telling you about is gospel. [| remember 


heard 


t like it was yesterday | e neve! 
forgotten.” 

“Sorry, wrong number So long 
pal Roy said 

Niells’ cheeks went red He stood 


there like he didn’t know what to say 

‘So long,”” Roy said again and Niells 
turned and walked off slowly. He was 
shaking his head He sat down at 
table across the room He sat there 
looking at us 

I said to Roy, 
Jimmy Niells Who wouldn’t, the way 
they keep sticking his face in the paper? 
They say he’s the best middle-distance 


“Of course you know 


champ for years. You must know him.’ 
‘All I know is what I want to 
Roy said 
“You could have just said hullo. It 
wouldn’t have hurt you to say hullo 
Some men came up from the end 


where the bar was. There were about 
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seven of them and all but one were 
quite young and held themselves very 
straight and you could see from their 
slick city clothes that they weren’t just 
diggers. The seventh man was tall and 
pot-bellied with red hair and a thick 
ginger mustache. He wore a_ blue 
open-necked shirt and brown riding 
breeches and leather leggings 

“Hey,”’ I said to Roy 
Marsberg.”’ 

Roy nodded 

He was sitting with his head down 
His eyebrows were together and his 
bottom lip was over the top lip. The 
way he pushed his jaw forward gave 
it a bulldozer look [he men went 
over to Niells’ table and pulled up 
extra chairs and sat down with him 

“So it’s the same Marsberg,’’ Roy 
said. “Just the kind they would run 
for.”’ He brought his two fists up 
together just in front of his chest It 
was like when he was coming out of 
his corner with the gloves on 

“You know what I feel like? You 
know what I'd like to do with that 
crowd?” He started to get up 

| put a hand on his arm 

“What good would it do?” I said 

him. ‘‘Besides, here comes the girl 


*There’s 


with the grub.” 


TWINHE RUSH wasn’t till 11.30 in the 
| morning, but before it was light we 
were up already and going over the 
course. We slept in the old Lizzie so 
all we had to do was stand up in our 
clothes and we went over to the tin 
rondavel that the mining commissioner 
used as an office. This was where they’d 
start from. It was about a mile from 
the Gaiety We walked across over 
the veld a slow four, five miles till 
we came to a low koppie. On the top 
of the koppie was a dark bush. It was 
this that gave it the name, Donkerbos. 
At the foot of the koppie, this side of it 
we could see where they'd been work- 
ing. It must have been there that they 

found the stones 
“We ought to pick ourselves some- 


thing around here,’’ Roy said He 
went on talking, then suddenly he 
grabbed my arm “Who are those 


Johnnies out there?’’ he said 

“Out where?”’ 

Roy pointed and then I saw them 
They were over to the left and there 


were about a dozen of them They 
had their backs to us and seemed to 
be in a huddle. They must have seen 


us because now they all turned around 
ind started walking around, making 
like they were there for nothing special 
Just then I spotted the riding breeches 
ind leather leggings of Marsberg 

“IT wish we’d got here a day earlier 
| said to Roy 

‘Doesn't matter 


We could have had a good look 


1round That Marsberg must know 
every inch of the ground.” 

Tell me Roy said Can you se¢ 
Niells? Is he out there with that 
bunch? | can’t pick them out too 
good 

I took a look at them 
‘Yes. He’s there all right 
“Okay.” Roy said. ““Then all we've 


got to do later on today is watch where 
Niells makes for 

‘You'll need a horse to keep up with 
him.’ 

‘Il won’t need a horse 

We walked back to the tin rondavel 
There was a queue starting to build 
up already After we got our licenses 
we went over to the Gaiety and we 
each had steak and a couple of eggs 


Rov drank only half a cup of coffee to 


my two 
What's the idea?”’ I asked him 
Drving out.’ 
Drying out! You must think it’s 
fight or something?’ 
‘What do vou think ”” Roy said 


We went back to the car and got 
changed into shorts and vests and 
tackies. Roy put ona very bright red 
vest. The morning started to drag a 
bit and the flies buzzed about in the 
hot sun and we sat in the old Lizzie 
wishing it was all over 


There was still a good three-quarters 
of an hour to go when we walked down 
to the start line 
a mob. There was a splash of chalk 
about a hundred yards long and at each 
end were a couple of cops mounted on 


You never saw such 


horses More cops on horses were 
galloping around over the veld. Here 
on this side of the chalk mark every 
body was jammed like logs in a river 
Lots of men were sitting down but some 
couldn't bear sitting down and kept 
jumping up all the time. There were 
some girls there too There were 
about a dozen of them in_ blouses 
and bloomers and they were laughing 
It was different to them, it didn’t mean 
the same thing that it meant to the 
diggers It wasn’t their bread and 
butter, it was just a lark to them 

“Where’s this Niells?’’ Roy said 
‘That’s the first thing.” 

At first we looked for him together 
then we decided to split up 

“How’ll you find me again?” Roy 
asked 

I looked at his red vest and laughed 
“If there was a fire engine five miles 
off, they’d spot you and come rush 
ing up.’ 

A little later I ran into Niells I 
didn’t have to find him, he saw me 
first and came up. He was wearing 
a T-shirt and running shorts and shoes 
with thick rubber soles 

“What's the matter with Roy Sum- 
“What's he so sore 


mers?’ he said 
about? 

“‘He doesn’t like athletes.”’ 

‘“‘He’s changed 3ut what’s wrong? 
What’ve we done?” 

‘“‘How would you like it?’’ I asked 
him. “‘How would you like it if you 
were older and not so fit and you had 
to run against athletes?’’ 

He still didn’t get it 

“What's wrong with that?’ he 
wanted to know “It’s nothing il- 
legal Isn’t the rush open to all? As 
long as you put down your five bob for 
the license.”’ 

‘But don’t forget 
It’s a digger’s license, not a runner’s 
license.”” I told him about the time 


we picked ourselves a nice piece out at 


“Sure.”’ | nodded 


Grasfontein There were diamonds 
there all right Plenty The only 
trouble, the day of the rush, one of 
the athletes got there first 

“I’m sorry,” Niells said I neve 
looked at it that way. Sometimes you 
can do things and you don’t know that 


you’re hurting somebody Like with 
Roy Summers I remember how we 


all used to look up to him when we were 
kids. We wanted to grow up like him 
They never had a better fighter than 
he was 

A couple of butterflies flitted past 
slowly like they were taking a look at 
things. Then a fight started up between 
two black Kaffir dogs Evervbody 


turned and watched them It was a 
sort of relief from everything els« | 
went off to look for Rov 


It didn’t take long to find him and 
I pointed out where Niells was 

“What are you figuring | said 
‘You’re not going to do anything 
crazy 

I’m going to stick with him 

‘He’s fit and he *s got voung legs 

“That's okay 

He could run you into the ground 

“Okay, okay he said roughly 

Take it slow, man Don’t hurt 
yourself 

You let me worry 

The crowd started 


ind we saw mounted cop 
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riding toward us at a walk. Jetween 
the horses were two men, one of them 
grey-headed and limping a bit. They 
were both still carrying their pegs in 
their hands 

“What’s wrong?”’ somebody asked 

“Just a couple of wise guys,” I said 
“Every time there’s a rush you get 
them, The cops must have just flushed 
them out.”’ 

“But what’s the idea?” 

“Trying to get a jump on the field.” 

When I told him that the man’s face 
changed. He joined in the shouting and 


jeering 


The planes 


“In a way I don’t blame them,”’ 
Roy said. 

I looked at him 

“We should all get a start, running 
against these damn athletes,’’ Roy said. 
He put a hand on my back. “Well, 
good luck.”’ 

“Good luck, Roy.” 

He walked over toward Niells. 

A thin man in a khaki suit and 
wearing a sun helmet came out of the 
rondavel. He walked with a slight 
stoop and his face was tired. He had 
a sheaf of papers under his arm and 
there were three policemen with him. 


on 


Everyone stood up now. We all 
watched him climb into the cab of 
a three-ton open truck. The cops got 
in at the back and one of them fixed 
a big red flag on a bamboo pole to 
the back of the cab. 

“Okay,” he called out when he was 
finished and the truck started up. The 
two black dogs started to fight again, 
but nobody took any notice, everyone 
was watching the truck roll slowly over 
the veld. When it was about two 
hundred yards in front of the start 
line, it stopped. The man in the sun 
helmet got out of the cab and got in 


that don’t 


try to redesign people 


Design of every Douglas airlin 


er starts at a single 


luxury in the air . 


radiant heating, air condition- 


at the back and stood next to the flag. 

“‘What’s he doing? Looks like he’s 
reading,’’ someone said. 

“That’s right,’’ said the man next 
to him. 

“When do we start?’ 

“When that flag drops.” 

“It’s dropped!”” I shouted, and | 
wasn’t the only one. 

A roar like rocks rolling down a hill 
came out of the throats of the crowd 
and thundered down the line from both 
ends and met in the middle with a 
kind of concussion. Those right in front 
got away fast but the mass hesitated 
for a few moments and then moved 
forward in one lump and inside it 
everyone was elbowing and shoving 
and it was a wonder nobody got hurt 
from all the pegs whirling in the air 
At first everyone was going fast like 
it was a hundred-yard dash and then 
the craziness began to subside and the 
pace slowed down. It started to feel 
less crowded but you still had to be 
careful with those pegs. 

That first part was a long gradual 
uphill. I tried to find Roy but there 
were too many around me and it was 
only later on, when lots of runners 
began dropping back, that I thought 
I saw him. A long way ahead, right 
out in front near the top of the rise, 
a handful of men were running. And 
among them was this red vest. Then 
they were out of sight over the top. 

Poor old Roy. You couldn’t help 
feeling sorry for him. The way he was 
trying to hang on to them trained 
Roy with his short-stepping 
motion like a 


athletes 
ugly twisting jerky 
washing machine, and Niells with his 
distance-killing legs moving smooth 
like the hindquarters of an eland 
Roy was tough and he could take 
it, more than most of them he could 
take it, but there was a limit to every- 
thing. And just then my own troubles 


began. 


DLENTY of troubles. I was going to 
take it easy, like it was just training 
But everywhere there was stubble that 
near twisted your ankle off, and then 
the long stretches of uphill, there 
hadn’t seemed all this uphill when we 
went over it in the morning. And there 
was that burning in your chest and the 
dryness in the throat and your legs 
getting heavy and slowing down on 
you, and after that the pins and needles 
in the side. Several times | stopped 
and knelt down and bent forward right 
over my knees and then I would start 
up again and begin to be going good 
and then the needles would come back, 
only now they felt like long hatpins 
I don’t know how long it went on like 
that but all the time there was this 
running and stopping. It seemed like 
I'd been on the veld all day when at 
last | got to the top of another rise 
and there it was—that dark bush on 
the top of the koppie Thank God, ] 


your comfort in the air, from breathing ing, soundproof walls and windows. It gives a 


point, you 
said to myself 


Sut where was Roy? 
head room, more view from the big square win- It was only when I got closer that 


to eating to relaxing. roomier interior, generous seat space, plenty of 


Basically, this is the result of the correct aero- 
I saw the little red blur on the veld 
It began to get bigger. Suddenly | 
forgot my own troubles and started to 
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run as hard as I could. It was Rov 
all right. 
He was lying on his side sort of half 
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his efficient shape means greater speed and 


nore capacity for the extras that spell real the world-wide growth of air travel. 


range, 

es curled up and there was blood coming 

oe from his ears and mouth and nose He 

ha. was breathing jerky and he was groan 

; ing. I stretched him out and started y 
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working on him 
someone asked I 


There 


“‘How’s he? 
looked up and it was Niells 


IGLE AZUR French ALITALIA AMERICAN U. S. ANA Australian 


re) AA Argentine « *Al 

BRAN S. “CGTA-AA French CMA Mexican « NTINENTAL U. S. © CPAL Canodian were some red marks ac ross the front 

DELTA-C&S *EASTERN U. S. FLYING TIGER-SLICK S. JAL Japonese ° of his vest 

KLM Netherionds LAI italian *LAN Chileon NATIONAL U.S. *NORTH AMERICAN U. S. I'wice as Many people fly Douglas ‘Anything I can do?” he asked 

PANAGRA U.S. PAN AMERICAN U.S. © SABENA Belgian as all other airplanes combined 
SAS Danish Norwegian Swedish SWISSAIR Swiss * TAI French TEAL Australian New Zealand I looked at his vest. ‘ You ‘hanes 


TRANS CARIBBEAN UAT French UNITED U.S. WESTERN U.S. *Flying s any chance what happened?” 
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‘‘He must’ve run himself out,’’ Niells 
said. 

He stood watching for a bit, then 
he walked off toward where he had his 
pegs about fifty yards off. It took a 
little while for Roy to come around 
and then he opened his eyes. 

‘“Where’s Niells? Where’s Niells?” 
he said, starting to shout. 

“What you worrying about Niells 
for, when you’ve got your pegs stuck 
in?” All four pegs were in good I 
showed him where Niells had pegged 
a claim farther up 

Rov looked at the pegs and started 
to say something and then stopped. A 
bunch of men came running over the 
crest behind us and I suddenly remem 
bered about my own pegs and pi ked 
them up and stuck them in alongside 
Roy’s piece of ground 

“You got a jerk on that time,”” Roy 
said and started to grin 

We were waiting for the mining 
commissioner to come up and okay our 
claims. when who should show up but 
Harry Marsberg, riding breeches and 
leggings and red head and all. He was 
walking past us to where Niells was 
when he stopped and looked back and 
then looked at the bush on the kopple 
and back to our claims again It was 
like he was taking a line on 1t 

“Wonder what’s got into him 
said 

Marsberg went over to Niells He 
ng his hands toward our 
ground He seemed to be having an 
argument and then he came over 

‘You blokes care to sell?” he asked 

What’ll you give us?”’ Roy lay on 
his back with his arms under his head 
He didn’t bother to sit up. “‘A new hat 
hey? Like you gave your boy at 


Roy 


was wavil 


Christiana’ 

Marsberg’s face hanged color 
give you a couple of hundred eacl 

So long,” Roy said 

I'll make it more.” 

“Go on. Clear off.” 

Niells went off the next day and we 
didn’t see him again for six months. 
We'd ordered a blue Cadillac and Roy 
wanted to be sure it was a sky-blue 
and not just any blue, so we came up 
to Johannesburg to make sure. Th it’s 
the way it was with us Roy liked 
the color when he saw it, then there 
was the fixing up of the papers and 
I left that to him We arranged to 
meet in the Carlton Hotel Grill 

There was no sign of Roy when | 
got there; but at one of the tables there 
was this fellow all by himself 

Hullo Niells,”” I went up and held 
out my hand 

“Hello.” He was surprised and 
pleased ‘How you doing se 

| feel like the Oppenheimers It’s 
going good Extra good. Thanks to 
you I said 

What do you mean?’ 

You carried Roy about half a mile 
I could tell from the blood on your 
vest 

He tried to grin it off but it didn’t 
go Anvway,”’ he said in the end, “‘it 
wasn’t half a mile.”’ 

And you stuck his pegs in.” 

‘Aw, forget it.”’ He asked, ‘“‘Does he 
know?”’ 

“No.” 

I felt a hand on my shoulder and 
there was Roy 

“Who’s your friend?’”’ he asked 
Then he took another look “Oh 
it’s him?’ He pointed to a table in 
the corner Let’s go there 

‘“‘Let’s sit here,’’ I said 

Roy started moving off and I looked 
at Niells 

“Sorry,’’ I said 

‘‘Never mind 

“T ought to tell him.” 

“No.”’ Niells said “That way it 
might spoil it for him too.” * 


Let bygones 
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best from the quite good. The almost 
imperceptible difference between fresh 
and freshest is all important And 
shopping is not a twice-a-week affair 
but must be done every single day 
Listening to lectures about shopping 
is a great help but the only way to 
acquire shopping experience is to buy 


it. There are no supermarkets in 
France and shopping means daily 
visits to four or five stores and mar 
ket stands. Bread is not obtained at 
a grocery store but at a bakery; a 
patisserie is a separate place again The 
only place to get milk is at a /aitert 
The butcher limits himself to the sale 
of beef, veal, lamb and sometimes pork 
Poultry, game and all sausages are 
handled by other merchants Such 
specialization is unavoidable because 
no French housewife would trust a 
system that offers pre-cut meats in 


glistening cellophane. She wants to 


confer personally with the butcher and 
watch the meat cut according to her 
directions At the grocer’s she wants 
to taste a sliver of cheese and discuss 
its merits 

The central source of practically all 
the food eaten in Paris is Les Halles 
which Emile Zola referred to as “‘the 
belly of Paris Farmers for miles 
around take their wares to this whol 
sale centre Cabbages are piled six 
feet deep on the road outside the 
Mountains of fragran 

pyramids of carrots 


buildings 
strawberries 


deep beds of watercress are delivered 


the Gy ll Cf 


Again this year. 


Association will present the Seagram Gold 
Cup to the winner of the Canadian Open 17, at the 
Golf Championship. This famous trophy, Country Club in \ 
which bears the names of some of the world’s 


greatest golfers: Little, Snead, Ne lson. Wood, 
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( Advertisement ) 


Sleepy-time | pa 


Throw AWAY those loaded gloves, boxers A few 


lessons from a skilled hypnotist and you can put your 
opponent to leep in en seconds 

That’s an improvement over Franz Mesmer, 
‘lather of Hypnotism hose powers, it’s said, came 


om 4 mysterious magnetism. Mesmer would don a 


lila ilk dressing g nh, e an iron wand over the 
ubject and mumble a secret incantation. Most 
times, it took half an hour before the first snore 


Hypnotism Is not something to fool with, hut it 
does have uses. One vell-known advertising agency 
employs i hypnotist to find out about likes, dislikes 
and “reasons why”. The subject’s answers are 
recorded, then studied by psvchologists. They claim 
they can get a complete case history of a man’s 


experiences with almost any product Such as when 


he started to buy it, why, his first brand, taste re- 


ction and sO On. 


lf ow agency hired a hy pnotist to find out why more 


Canadian subjects ask for Molson’s than any other 
brand, they’d be wasting money. No need to question 
i soul. All you’ve got to do is take a sip of ‘‘The Ale 


Your Great-grandfather Drank’ and the answer’s 


on the tip of vour tongue. 


Molson’s sole debt to Mesmer is the incantation 


business, and that’s no secret. Just murmur the magic 
words “‘Make Mine Molson’s” and signal towards the 
bar. It never fails to bring the sleepiest waiter out of 


a trance in two seconds flat. 
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weighed, counted and bargained for. 
Greenhouse growers arrange their car- 
nations, tulips and lilacs on the long 
benches. The air is redolent of flowers, 
ripe peaches and oranges. Vegetables 
and fruits in France do not have to 
travel far so they are not picked 
half-developed but allowed to ripen 
in garden and orchard This is one 
reason French fruit and vegetables seem 
exceptional 

Les Halles is beyond doubt the best 
stocked market in the world, displaying 
live fish, lobsters and eels in tanks, 
truffles, mushrooms and morels, any 
luxury you fancy. The vast meat halls 
contain prime meats and game, ranging 
from capons to boar’s head. But these 
are bought up for the luxury stores 
and hotels and the morning throngs of 
Parisians hurry about filling their bas- 
kets with cheaper stuffs, here and at 
the numerous smaller markets all over 
the city 

The average French housekeeper 
figures out exactly what she will 
need for the day and buys not a 
fraction more. If all she needs is one 
egg she will buy only one egg. All her 
purchases are on this scale but before 
laying down one franc she may trudge 
weary kilometres around the entire 
market and to several shops until she 
has found the best at the cheapest price. 

The characteristic French thrift is a 
natural result of scrimping made nec- 
essary by successions of wars The 
masses were forced to make the best 
of giblets, tripe, lungs and pigs’ hearts, 
and now there is actually a preference 
for these parts. Every root, leaf, stem, 
flower, fruit and nut finds its place in 
the cuisine Frogs’ legs came into 
popularity in France because poverty 
spurred the Frenchman on in the 
discovery of new foods. He also made 
use of the snails that live on the vines 
of Burgundy 

The French became excellent cooks 
not despite their limitations but be 
cause of them In making the only 
food they could get appetizing, they 
developed an. absolute genius for sea- 
soning. It’s impossible for the French 
housewife to cook unless her kitchen 
is supplied with nutmeg, cloves, thyme, 
bay leaf, garlic, mustard, chilies, saf 
fron, basil, mint, marjoram, peppercorn 


anise, sage and mace 
Such Lavish Leftovers 


The secret of the delicious aromatic 
flavor in soups and sauces is the use 
of a bouquet of herbs or a bouquet 
garni, and sometimes it is indicated in 
i French recipe To make a bouquet 
garni, lay upon the left hand a few 
branches of fresh parsley, well washed 
thyme 


and place upon this a sprig o 
1 sprig of marjoram, a bay leaf, a sprig 
of basil, a celery leaf, and a small piece 


of cinnamon stick, also a clove of garlic 
if liked, together with a small blade 
of mace and a pepper pod (long 
pepper Fold the parsley around 
the other herbs and tie with strong 
cotton into a neat bundle 

The use of every scrap of food adds 
to the French housewife’s seasoning 
variations L’art d’utiliser les restes 

creating different and savory dishes 
out of leftovers of all kinds—is an 
important part of the tradition of 
French cooking For instance, there 
is nothing around a kitchen that looks 
less promising than leftover soup meat 
but the French housewife has a way 
of handling douillie which makes a 
distinguished dish out of it She 
achieves this by browning tiny onions 
in butter and adding them to the boiled 
beef cut into small pieces This is 
seasoned to taste with salt and pepper 


A tablespoon of consommé, a glass of 
dry white wine, garlic, parsley, both 
well chopped, and a little butter are 
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added, and the mixture is cooked fo: 
about ten minutes while the sauce 
reduces to one fourth 

To step up the taste and tenderness 
of cheap cuts of meat, the French 
naturally utilize what has always been 
a cheap commodity in their country 

wine. However, now that French 
wine cooking has been widely adopted, 
the meats benefiting from it are usually 
the most expensive; this has given rise 
to a mistaken notion that only expen- 
sive wine is suitable for cooking. Obvi 
ously this is not true because a vintage 
wine is recognized by its distinctive 
flavor and if the flavor of the wine 
happens to be recognized in the sauce, 
then the sauce is not successful. The 
important thing to remember about the 
use of wine in cooking is that the wine is 
cooked. In the process the wine itself 
is volatized, its flavor blending with 
those of other ingredients into a har 
monious ensemble, which perfumes the 
dish and fills the kitchen with the 
aroma of delicious things to come 

Shopping in Paris, I was shocked to 
find that in the land of Louis Pasteur 
the milk is not pasteurized He is 
remembered chiefly as a defender of 
wine as a part of man’s healthy diet 
Science may have revolutionized every- 
thing from transportation to lipstick 
but it is kept strictly out of the French 
kitchen. At the Cordon Bleu we had 
no thermometers, no scales, not even 
a simple measuring cup. When I asked 
how long lamb cutlets should cook, the 
answer I got was, ““What’s the use of 
saying cook for twenty minutes? Do 
I know the quality and tenderness of 


your meat, the freshness and size of 


your vegetables?’’ It was often baffling 
to work with measurements like a 
ittle sugar, a handful of flour, a feu 
eggs, a whisper of omion i generous 


sprinkling of brandy but we were 
constantly told that a recipe is not 
i prescription but i Suggestion A 
great deal depends on expressing your 
own individuality and imagination.”’ 

One afternoon the instructor had me 
to thank for providing him with the 
best illustration for this attitude to 
cooking. Our group was making soufflés 
I had come across a precise recipe in 
a smart American magazine which | 
decided to follow There was a festive 
atmosphere in the kitchen as one by 
one the students opened the ovens and 
brought forth delightful golden soufflés 
puffed up like chefs’ caps gut when 
I took out my own it was a flat black 
topped pancake 

Disappointed and confused, |] 
brought over the instructor; he smiled 
victoriously and called the others 
around him “The writer of this 
recipe,’ he explained, ‘‘may be a gour 
met but he is not a cook; he loves good 
food and may know how to put words 
together but definitely not eggs. flour 
milk and butter. By learning to thin/ 
through a recipe, instead of following 
it slavishly, you would at least be able 
to spot the inaccuracies in the instruc 
tions for making a beautiful dish: you 
could then rewri 
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turn 


out something probably very like what 
the writer ate before describing it 

All the same I am firmly convinced 

and this is from Cordon Bleu experi- 
ence too that it is bad policy for a 
beginner cook to try anything but 
the most exact measurements pos- 
sible. Actually, experienced cooks ac- 
quire a sort of sixth sense regarding 
measurements out of their experience. 
But this still leaves plenty of room in 
which the beginner can experiment 
When I feel in a creative mood, I 
follow the example of most French 
cooks and turn to leftovers where the 
choice of ingredients is very wide and 
the creative possibilities are unlimited. 

Here is a simple way the Cordon 
Bleu taught me to transform leftover 
cooked meat into a glamorous banquet 
dish. Slice the meat, or mince it, but 
don’t wet it, and turn it over in hot 
fat, spreading on a very little meat 
extract to tune up the flavor. Then 
cover the meat with slices of cooked 
potato or a heap of creamy mashed 
potato, and leave it in the oven to 
become brown You'll get a lovely 
golden brown if, in addition, you cover 
the potato with a good sprinkling of 
grated cheese Brighten this effect by 
putting on a few slices of paper thin 
lemon, a few slices of tomato or 
unpeeled cucumber or sliced olives to 
grill with the potato-cheese. At the 
last minute, sprinkle on some finely 
chopped green things like watercress, 
sorrel or parsley and your artistry 
might evoke an extra compliment 


It's All in the Sauce 


Whenever I particularly enjoyed a 
dish in a French establishment, I 
visited the kitchen to speak to the 
chef and in most cases he gave me the 
recipe. But I have learned to expect 
that no matter how closely I may 
follow it, add or subtract, change or 
improve, I will rarely succeed in bring- 
ing to the table quite the same thing 
that the French chef made of it. There 
is hardly any difference between the 
dishes as far as the basic ingredients 
are concerned, but the one important 
difference which no recipe can describe 
and which raises French cooking to its 
high peak of excellence is les sauces. 
French sauces include not only the 
gravy on the stew and the cream sauce 
on the cauliflower but also encompass 
the salad dressings, the melted-butter 
dressings and other appetite-provoking 
idditions which North Americans do 
not ordinarily consider to be sauces 

The secret of sauce magic is tasting 
The chef never measures out ingre 
dients according to a formula, drops 
them into a pot at once and then hopes 
for the best He adds the flavoring 
n small amounts and throughout the 
cooking process keeps on tasting He 
takes great care in adding the salt and 
pepper; the liquid reduces in cooking 
but not the amount of salt and peppet 
put into that liquid, so that the finished 
dish is bound to be more ] 
soned than when it started But to 
bring out the flavor properly the right 
quantities must be there at the time 
of cooking; adding them at the dinner 
table will not do. For this reason a 
great chef must have such a refined 


igh yY sea- 


palate that when he tastes a filet 
mignon he can count with his tongue 
the grains of salt used to season it 
He must take as much care of his 
palate as a singer of his vocal cords 
therefore he drinks very little wine, 
never hard liquor and he never smokes 

Evidence kept piling up at the 
Cordon Bleu that more than an ocean 
divides us from France. A girl from 
Massachusetts raised her lovely hand 
one day and asked if when the in 
structor named the ingredients for a 
dish he would also mention the inter 
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Discover how 


satisfying a 


can be! 


Brading's Cinci—the cream of lagers 
—winner of First Prize in competition 
with other Canadian beers in Paris, 


France, June, 1953. 
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national units of vitamins and other 
food values. The instructor, fiery 
Raymond Desmeillers, looked quite 


puzzled and replied, ‘““How should I 
know, I’m not a doctor! But if you 
want my medical opinion —the healthi- 
est food is the kind which is the best 
flavored.”’ 

In France a doctor is just a doctor 
but a chef is an artist. In 1923 the 
Salon d’Automne, the great seasonal 
urt show in Paris, officially recognized 
as the ninth art (moving 
In France, 
than 
they 
a popular following like bicycle 
heroes of the Tour de France and stars 
of the and The 
of the Légion d’honneur is the French 
knighthood and is fre- 
bestowed on deserving chefs. 


gastronomy 
pictures being the eighth) 
chefs are often more famous 
painters, writers or politic ians; 
have 
ruban 


screen stage 


equivalent of 


quently 
Last year when Gaston Marin retired 
as chef on the French 
decorated with the Légion d’honneur, 
Croix de guerre and Mérite maritime 
French chefs feel their kinship with 
very strongly~-even 


Line he was 


fellow artists 


though one of the most famous, Ca 
“one of 


Paris 


réme, spoke of sculpture as 
the branches of pdtisserie.”’ In 
alone there are 46,000 painters and the 
bill for a number of 
taurant is often paid with a picture; 
some have become quite valuable and 


meals in a res 


worth less than their cheap 
Camille Renault, 


some are 


frames proprietor 


chef of Chez Camille Renault owns 
over 300 paintings of contemporary 
artists. If you compliment him on his 
food, he’ll take you upstairs and show 


you some of the better paintings in his 
collection. Cafés like the Dome and 
the Rotonde in Montparnasse proudly 
exhibit on their walls these blank 
cheques signed by 

After IT had been 
for a while and was able to make 


the cooking to 


artists 
at the Cordon Bleu 
some 
critical remarks about 
my neighbors in the restaurants, all the 
barriers that remained standing be 
tween the French and myself suddenly 
Previously I had tried to get 
saying 
performance 


dropped 
conversations by 

current 
tried commenting on 


into some- 
thing about the 
at the opera; | 
the bicycle 
dabble in Existentialism 
very polite but 

tut when I opened up 


races: I even began to 
The response 
was always unmis- 


takably 


with food everyone 


cool 
Was anxious to get 
And 


year’s strikes in Paris there 


into the discussion during last 


were some 


nasty clashes but the fighting stopped 
it midday when the police and the 
disturbers dispersed for lunch. Griev 
inces were renewed at two o'clock! 


had learned to make dishes 


After | 


like chestnut soup, croquettes, veal 


chops and veal stew I began to wonder 
when the Cordon Bleu would teach us 
“complicated” 


of those 


to make one 


recipes of the French cuisine, the kind 
with the long and fancy names. I asked 
Pierre Mengallette, the instructor, and 
rhe replied ‘Never , He gave in 
explanation of the three schools of 
French cooking. There is haute cuisine 
whiclt comprises the re nowned re¢ pes 
f the great chefs iisine hourgeotse 
ind peasant or n other clas 
sical, family and plain-folk cooking 


Most of our misunderstanding 
French cooking, which accounts for the 
little progress made in its study and 
practice irises from the confusion of 
ese divisions In many 


the French 


of simple dishes 


recipes are 


jumble 


complex desc1 
itional 


the most 


an be more irr than 


recipes for Prunier’s Lobster a 
Flamed Peact 
Dorée intermixed with thos 
rabbit, and such d 


It’s thoughtless to present 


Maison 


of stewed 


caine, es a ia 


ragout ot beef hes 


1 housewife 


with the recherché recipes of a famous 


MACLEAN 


‘We want to see a fur coat.” 


chef because the duties of a chef in 
a large luxury 
different to 


cooking en famule 


restaurant or hotel are 


very those of someone 
Peasant or plain folk cooking consists 
and 
from the local 


ot es plats reglionaux 


since the 


higher classes spring 


dishes, they are the most basically 
French The Cordon Bleu concen 
trated chiefly on cuisine bourgeoise. In 
France, te cuisine is taught in 


institution, the Ecole Hé 
Paris To be admitted to 


a separate 
teliére de 


this school the student must pass a stiff 


written examination which is about on 
a par with that of the élite 
the French, Army The 
a minimum of four years and to attend 
must 


corps oi 


course lasts 


the school 1 student have a 


robust physique, excellent eyesight 
ind i well-developed Sense of smell 
and taste 


Mouth-Watering Onion Soup 


dishes of regional and family 
simple and without pre 
tension It is the cooking 
North Americans like It is the kind 


which should be eaten in the 


The 
cooking are 


sort of 


of food 
home and prepared by mother in her 
blue apron rather than a $15,000-a-year 
chef. North Americans once resident 
in France are ifterward attacked 
by a returning longing for onion soup 
which 


che ip 


ever 


regard as 


Several 


even the 
dish 


peasants 


peasant versions 


of this soup are known in France but 
the finest of all, in my 


Lyons 


opinion, origi- 


nates in and near where onions 


are esteemed as roses are elsewhere 


An old Lyonese recipe 18s now yours 
In a flameproof three-quart 


serole melt a half cup of butter and 


sauté three thinly sliced onions t 


golden brown and soft. Sprinkle flour 


over the onions and stir until well 
blended Heat two quarts of beef 
stock (a can of consommé with er 
will do nicely Cover and simmer for 


twenty minutes. Add seasonings—-one 


bav leaf. one teaspoon brown 


Sugar, 
one-half teaspoon salt, one quarter 


teaspoon pepper. Cover and place in 


oven 300 degrees for one hour 
Toast eight thick slices of French 


bread, butter them, and sprinkle thickly 
with grated Gruyére cheese. Uncover 


the soup and stir well. Arrange the 


toast over the top of the soup and 


place the casserole in the hot oven 


375 degrees) three to four minutes o1 


until the cheese melts. One-half cup 
of dry white wine added just a few 
minutes before serving will give the 


delicate overtone Bring the 


table 


This 


soup a 


casserole at once to the ind serve 


in hot soup plates quantity 


Serves 


Soup a l’oitgnon. like the peasants’ 


snails and frogs’ legs, is now served 
with ceremony in the finest restaurants 
But anyone who has eaten it in Paris 


knows that it tastes best at a marble 
topped table or counter of some littl 
The 


bistro is a 


bistro reason for this is that a 


tiny restaurant which a 
couple runs on not than 
There are over 8,000 
restaurants in Paris and half of 


in both cooking and 


much more 


i family scak 
over 
them are bistros 
atmosphere every one is different. The 
bistro being as technologically 
ward in refrigeration 
French f 


verything be 


ind food storage 


as the iverage imily it 1s 
that e prepared 
This in turn means that food 


cooked and 


essential 
to order 
freshly 


is freshly bought, 


irrives at the table at the pink per 
fection of succulence Anyone who has 
enjoyed some of the del ghts of this 


cooking lar wiser for 


the French 


century tha 


the nineteenth 


their meals marvelous att 
tude for cooking but the French also 
ipply it to industry and agricuiturs 


The French are creators and much 
produc tion 
ind this more than any other 


too individualistic for mass 
methods 
economic dif 


factor accounts for the 


culties of this potentially rich country 


Sharing a stove with half a dozen 
Frene hwomen and shopping with 
them and sampling their cooking—I 


couldn’t he Ip le irning a lot about the m 
personally I no longer feel sorry for 


‘ 


the French housewife who spends so 
much time in the kitchen. She is not 
lured by dishes which can be most 
quickly made because cooking is her 


work and not in the same 
and 
It is an important way to please 


creative 


category as dishwashing making 
beds 

her husband and she has been brought 
up to think that 
main goal in life 


ment to 


pleasing him is her 


The great compl 
a young girl is not that she 
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is brilliant or beautifu. but that elle 
plait (she pleases) and to a middle-aged 
woman, elle plait encore. 

One afternoon a middle-aged French- 
woman was looking at a recipe for angel 
cake in a magazine I had received from 
home. She was shocked when she turned 
a few pages and came upon an article 
called, An MD Gives You Key to Happy 
Marriage; it was illustrated with graphs 
and statistics and contained a handy- 
to-clip square in which was printed a 
seven-point summary of instructions. 
“Tl suppose if I follow this recipe I'll 
look as radiant as the girl on the cover,” 
she said sardonically. ‘‘Now it’s clear 
to me why you have so many divorces 
over there. It’s because you turn to 
psychologists, psychiatrists and mar- 


riage counselors for instructions on love 
and they also give you precise recipes 
for marriage.”’ 

The one subject besides cooking on 
which everyone in France considers 
himself an expert is love, and this too 
is an art and not a science. Everyone 
makes marriage suit his individual 
taste and the only factors on which 
everyone agrees 1S that it requires 
beaucoup de temps and a lot of imagina- 
tion. Of course they have their share 
of problems too but they don’t expect 
an automatic formula or a bright little 
gimmick to fix everything up. Any 
how, the French are very thrifty and 
they would never be so wasteful as to 
throw out the ingredients or scrap the 
marriage in order to begin all over 


again. 
And Now-——-the Omelet! 


The last lesson I took at the Cordon 
Bleu was on egg cookery We were 
told there are 685 ways of serving eggs; 
the instructor outlined a few as he 
placed a pan on the stove and prepared 
t« the practical demonstration Then 
he announced he was going to perform 
what is considered the most difficult 
feat of the grande cuisine, which is 
making a good omelet. He set aside 
about three tablespoons of butter and 
out of six eggs and seasoning he pre- 
pared a lightly beaten mixture 

In a matter of seconds, not minutes, 
it was done! The moment he put the 
butter in the pan and swirled it around 
quickly he poured in the egg mixture. 
The moment the eggs were in the pan 
the edges began to set: immediately 
he ran a spatula under the centre so 
that all the uncooked part ran under 
the cooked Twice he did this; then 
he took a hot dish in his left hand, 
and gently slipped half the omelet 
onto it and with a deft turn of the 
right wrist lowered the second half on 
top of the first He quickly passed it 
to the front row of students with a 
tray of forks and proceeded to make 
another 

Tasting his omelet I felt I had never 
tasted omelet before In France, its 
native home, the pe rfect omelet is served 
baveuse that is, the interior is semi 
liquid or creamy. Preparing an omelet 
is supposed to be the supreme test of 
any chef His secrets are i thick 
iron pan should be kept for making 
omelets only and after use it is never 
washed, but rubbed over with some 
cle 


of clean rag. The pan must be left on 


n tissue paper, then with a piece 


the fire empty tor a good quarter of an 
hour in order that it be so hot that the 
piece of butter you put in smokes at 
once Once made, an omelet must not 
and cannot wait, not even a minute. 
But as the instructor passed the last 


omelet to the third row, all women, he 
said, “It’s not the eggs and the butter 
and the salt that goes into the omelet, 


it’s the /ove that goes in 
“This,” he added with a knowing 
look, “‘is the greatest secret of French 


cooking.” 
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The In-Betweeners 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 


today counts its mailing list at 350, 
mostly from Ontario 

Handicapped by lack of voting 
strength, lack of money, lack of unity 
and lack of organizational know-how, 
the In-Betweener is handicapped most 
of all by lack of sympathy. Millions 
of Canadians are strongly opposed to 
divorce on religious and ethical grounds 
and many politicians frankly consider 
it political dynamite 

Liberal MP David Croll, who urged 
for years that a special committee be 
set up to study divorce, confesses that 
lately he has more or less given up. 
“Too much opposition,’ he explains 
Senator W. M. Aseltine of Saskatch 
ewan, honorary president of the Di- 
vorce Reform League, has attempted 
for several years to inaugurate wider 
grounds for divorce. CCFer Stanley 
Knowles, MP, is keenly interested in 
divorce reform but is limiting his 
efforts to trying to get time-wasting 
divorce cases out of parliament, where 
he insists they don’t belong, and into 
the Exchequer Court 

Two years ago, at the Canadian 
Bar Association’s annual convention in 
Vancouver, a resolution was introduced 
suggesting that divorce be removed 
from federal jurisdiction and put under 
provincial control, as a_ possible first 
step toward wider grounds for divorce 
in Canada in line with British reforms 
The resolution was defeated 

The frustration of the In-Betweener 
is complete and there is no end to it 
in sight. Although eight 
administer their own divorce courts, 
divorce laws fall under the jurisdiction 
of the federal Government under the 
terms of the British North America 
Act An English divorce law which 
went into effect in this country a 
hundred years ago states that Can 


provinces 


adians have one single ground for 
divorce: adultery. The only excep- 
tion is in Nova Scotia which by 


pre-Confederation statute retains its 
right to grant a divorce for cruelty 
Divorce cases from Quebec and New 
foundland are handled by a Senate 
Committee and passed on to _ the 
Senate and the House of Commons 
in the same manner as a private mem 
bers’ bill. As a matter of principle 
they too are granted on the ground of 
idultery only 

But according to some of the In 
here under 
adultery is not the 


Jetweeners who appear 
fictitious names 
only thing that can turn a marriagse 
into a nightmare. There is, for instance 
the terrifying experience of being mar 
ried for 17 years to a psychopathic 
personality, as was Mrs 
nervous little woman from Windsor 
At forty, 

She told me she married her husband 
when she was 20. She had known him 
casually all her life, for they had lived 


Dancer, a 


her face is lined and old 


in the same neighborhood as children 
He seemed to be a nice boy a bit 
lonely His parents were dead and 
he lived with a doting foster mother 
They settled down in a small 
ment with everybody’s blessings 

Then Mrs 


her husband changing 


ipart 


Dancer began to notice 
Although her 
family lived on the other side of town, 
ind seldom visited them except by 
invitation, he took a violent dislike to 
them, refused to let them in, refused 
even to explain why he was angry at 
them. One evening Mrs. Dancer casu 
illy mentioned that a favorite aunt of 
hers might be visiting Detroit soon and 
that she was looking forward to lunch 
ing with her. At this news, her husband 
who had never met the aunt, or even 


heard of her) enquired where the aunt 


lived, telephoned her, and insulted her 


in the vilest of language Soon he 
resigned from his job, where he was 
doing well and was generally liked. He 
said the boss was picking on him and 
would have fired him soon anyway. He 
got another job and resigned from it 
too. The man on the next machine, 
he said, was plotting to kill him 3y 
now Mrs. Dancer was really frightened 
She asked the advice of their family 
doctor, but he said there was nothing 
physically wrong with her husband 
that he was just nervous and worried 
He advised her to leave him alone and 


he’d snap out of it. Perhaps Mr 
Dancer was frightened by the fact that 
his wife was pregnant He seemed 


afraid of responsibility 

The weeks and months wore on 
Luckily Mrs. Dancer had a_ small 
income, so they didn’t starve. Day 
after day, throughout her pregnancy 
and after the birth of a healthy baby 
boy, Dancer stayed home, reading and 
re-reading the same page of the Bible 
After a while, he began to collect books 
on how to be a success He sat up 
making charts of his per 
Sometimes he was morose 
Other times he 
following 


all night 
sonality 

silent and withdrawn 
talked all day and all night 
his wife from room to room as she did 
the housework Once he set fire to 
the curtains and then called her in from 
the kitchen to see them burn He tried 
to drown himself in a nearby lake. By 
now there were two little sons and 
Mrs. Dancer lived in a state of mortal 
terror that he would injure them or 
herself. She lost weight, couldn’t sleep 
developed all sorts of physical ailments 
She remembers her marriage as a time 
when her husband was hospitalized for 
serious mental trouble seven times in 
12 years, for varying 
month to a year “Marriages made 
Mine was hell on earth,” 


periods of a 


in heaven? 
she says bitterly 
She’s Still Terrified 

A couple of years ago, Mr. Dance: 
was released from hospital in an im 
proved condition, on probation. He 
is living apart from his wife, working 
and anxious to return home Mrs 
Dancer is sympathetic but firm in her 
resolve not to try again. After 17 years 
of trial and failure, she feels the sta 
bility of her family rests on her own 
continued good health, the assurance 
that she will not pregnant 
again, and the knowledge that her two 


become 


young sons are not exposed to the 
sick father’s personality 
But, like many In-Betweeners, Mrs 
Dancer is still terrified of her husband 


Capricious 


feels tied to him and would give any 
thing to be free 
Not all In 


melodramatic as Mrs 


Jetweeners’ cases are as 
Dancer's, but 
most of them seem equally insoluble 


Incurable insanity is grounds for di 
vorce in some other countries, including 
England, the Scandinavian lands and 
numerous parts of the United States 
The Rev. C 
former lecturer at the 


Bernard Reynolds, a 
Anglica 
logical College of British Columbia and 
Divorce 


League, told me that he 


n Theo 
today president of B. C.’s 
Reform 
personally knows of eight cases where 


one spouse 1s hopele ssly insane “How 
many hundreds must there be acros 
Canada”?”’ he reflects 

His question 1s justified, for accord 


ing to latest figures from the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, almost half of the 
admitted mental 


newly patients to 


hospitals in 1952 were married er 
not d vorced Che 


idmitted 


separated (but 


Same percentage holds for re 


patients Many In-Betweeners have 
carried on for years bringing up a 
family alone while their mates were 
confined in mental institutions, often 
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without hope of a permanent cure. In 
1952, for instance, 777 mental patients 
died in Canadian hospitals after ten or 
more years treatment, another 115 pa- 
tients were discharged as unimproved 
after a ten-year stay, and 182 were 
finally discharged as improved 

here’s a saying among social work 
ers that “‘desertion is the poor man’s 
divorce’” and a large percentage of 
In-Betweeners-—probably the largest 
group—are deserted husbands and 
wives Official figures do not reveal 
their true number since many women 
prefer to keep their humiliation and 
heartbreak to themselves. At the oppo 
site end are husbands who prefer to 
hang around and make life miserable 
for their families. 

3ecause of their evident and drastic 
effect on a family, incurable insanity, 
desertion and continual physical cruelty 
are the three additional grounds for 
divorce suggested by most advocates 
of reform. However, it is obvious that 
the marital situation of many In 
Betweeners is not nearly all black and 
white. The Marriage and Divorce Re 
form Association has discovered that 
behind the indignant accusations of 
“the did this to me”’ and “‘she did this 
to me first,”’ there are echoes of the 
immaturity, the jealousy, the sexual 
difficulties, the desire of one spouse to 
dominate, the determination of another 
spouse not to be dominated, the re 
ligious differences the economic fac 
tors, the interfering relatives, the 
illness, fatigue and tensions of our time 
which combine in one way or another 
to break up a marriage in the name of 
incompatibility 

Consider the case of Doris Ferguson, 
the ‘‘intellectual’’ daughter of a south- 
ern Ontario farmer whose family al 
ways predicted, “You'll never marry 
You’re so fussy nobody would suit 
vou.”” Over and over she heard it 
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When she was 19, a man 11 years 


her senior fell in love with her, dogged 
her footsteps, listened sympathetically 
to her views, won the approval of her 
parents and persuaded her to marry 
him. She realized she was not in love 
with him but she liked him well enough 
Besides, hadn’t everybody warned her 
she was too fussy? Probably she loved 
him as well as she’d ever love any 
body, she reflected And so they were 
married 

The couple endured eight years of 
unhappiness Right from the start, 
strong-willed Doris Ferguson knew she 
had made a mistake. ‘“‘We never could 
achieve any sort of understanding on 
any subject,”’ she says If she sug 
gested something, her husband sug 
gested the opposite. The only way to 
get around him was by flattery, which 
she despised. He didn’t like her friends 
and she didn’t like his She was 
ambitious for him, but he wouldn’t be 
pushed. He was furious when they had 
a baby He didn’t like children and 
resented the child’s demands on his 
wife They had violent arguments 
over religion, for Ferguson had re 
cently joined what his wife considered 


a fanatical fringe group and now spent 
several nights a week at religious 
gatherings, insisting she accompany 
him From a man who once embar 


rassed her by off-color jokes, he changed 
into a man who considered the mere 
mention of sex obscene His lack of 
co-operation and abuse became so 
evident that one day Doris Ferguson 
took her small son and walked out of 
her husband’s house for the last time 
What broke up their marriage? No 
doubt Ferguson has his own version 


but incompatibility is as good a word 


as any 
Naturally, not all suffering In-Be 
tweeners are women Hundreds of 


Canadian men have their own stories 
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Another man lives a few blocks 
responsible for at least 
all marital breakups in this country. 


tell sordid stories of wives 


point he can keep an eye on her short 

In-Betweeners are never sure 
what their separated mates are up to, 
but often they suspect the worst 


or refused their marital 
vindictive loathing of many an 
Betweener for the one they consider 
the cause of their misery. 
good their separated spouse ever did 
is forgotten or minimized; everything 
is remembered and exaggerated. 


kept their house like a pigpen, and 
In-Betweeners who lived there. 
I found my evenings wasted because 
the men I had gone to see refused to 


any time or energy for loving the people 


separated wife’s background, schooling 
possibly appear as 
mising situation. 


Health Association 
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... Her loveliness | never knew 
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Oh! then | saw her eye was bright 


A well of love, a spring of light. 
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they explained, any possible future 
divorce action of theirs against their 
wives could be defeated by a counter- 
charge of similar misconduct against 
themselves. Nor were they anxious to 
supply grounds for divorce themselves, 
on the grounds of adultery, since they 
considered themselves fairly good-liv- 
ing men, of some standing in the 
community, and were unwilling to be 
publicly branded as an adulterer. And 
so I found myself questing them about 
their most private lives in crowded 
restaurants and speeding along high- 
ways by automobile in a high element 
of cloak-and-dagger intrigue. 

Over and over, men and women who 
have no religious convictions against 
divorce told me they can’t see why the 
single sin of adultery should be their 
only legal exit from a relationship that 
is already ended in every other respect. 

A man from the Maritimes whose 
wife has been in and out of rest homes 
for most of their married life, says, 
“Whatever else she was, she was 
always a fine girl morally. I wouldn't 
like to accuse her of infidelity, even 
though everyone would know it was a 
put-up job between us.”’ 

When he speaks of a “‘put-up job,” 
the man from the Maritimes refers to 
collusion, legaliy defined as an agree- 
ment by the parties whereby adultery 
is either procured or pretended, in 
order to get a divorce The way it 
works is something like this: 


“Punishment for the Guilty’’ 


Mr. A wants a divorce from Mrs. A 
She is agreeable to having their marriage 
dissolved. But as the situation stands 
in Canada, there must be ‘“‘adversary 
proceedings’’—-that is, one of them 
must have grounds against the other, 
and those grounds can only be adultery 
So Mr. A and Mrs. A each hire a 
lawyer Then a couple of private 
detectives burst in on Mr. A a couple 
of Saturdays later as he is spending 
a dreary afternoon in a hotel bedroom 
with a half-clad young lady whom he 
never saw in his life until this day and 
probably will never see again. Now 
Mrs. A has her “evidence”? and the 
divorce action can go ahead 

The reason for this is that Canada’s 
divorce law operates on the principle 
of “punishment for the guilty, satis 
faction for the innocent.’’ There must 
be (or appear to be) one wicked spouse 
who has done everything he could to 
wreck his marriage and one good spouse 
who has done everything to save it 
If both spouses are innocent but never 
theless want a divorce, they cannot 
have one Similarly, if both can be 
proved guilty of misconduct, no divorce 
will be granted 

How much collusion is_ there n 
Canadian divorces? Twenty years 
ago the late Justice Kingston of the 
Ontario Supreme Court estimated that 
nine out of ten actions that came to 
him were the result of collusion. David 
Croll thinks that 90 percent is not too 
high a figure. Stanley Knowles thinks 
‘upwards of 50” would be a fairer 
guess But Henry L. Cartwright, a 
prominent Kingston lawyer who has 
written several books favoring divorce 
reform believes that a mere ten percent 
of divorce actions are strictly collusive 
His quarrel is with those judges who 
dislike divorce cases on principle, who 
suspect collusion in every divorce ac 
tion, and who are only too happy when 
they can turn down an appeal on a 
technicality. It is a fact that nine out 
of ten divorce actions go uncontested 
Recent American statistics cite adul- 
tery as responsible for only nine percent 
of all marital breakups in the U.S. A.. 
cruelty being cited in 39 percent and 
desertion in 32 percent It appears 
evident that if Canadians could cite 
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wider grounds for divorce, the true 
amount of adultery leading to divorce 


might come to light 

Critics of the present Canadian law 
declare that it encourages perjury, 
deceit, hypocrisy and a cynical atti- 
tude on the part of the public toward 
the law One lawyer told me about 
two couples he met socially who glee 
fully related how they’d done each 
other a favor by providing the neces- 
sary evidence in their respective divorce 
actions Another lawyer regaled me 
with amusing anecdotes about a young 
woman he knew who earned her pin 
money by being “the other woman’”’ 
in hotel bedrooms over the week end 

Often an In-Betweener is balked by 
i: mate who refuses to sue him. Then 
the wife or husband, faced with no 
possibility of divorce and subsequent 
remarriage, settles for a common-law 
relationship whereby they are ‘‘mar 
ried but not churched.”’ Such a rela- 
tionship is no bed of roses, for apart 
from its financial problems (often the 
man in the case is paying a large part 
of his salary for the support of his legal 
family), society frowns on the common 
law couple, the church deplores their 
situation, and they themselves, if they 
ire religious by nature and upbringing 
find themselves fighting a constant 
sense of sin and guilt In-Betweeners 
consider it tragic and ironic that a legal 
code intended to bolster the mora! code 
ends up by flouting it; and that mar 
riage, intended in the first place to 
protect the family, by its legal con 
tinuance does just the opposite, leaving 
hundreds of Canadian children unpro 
tected and vulnerable 

A man whose wife deserted him and 
who is now living on the prairies with 
a common-law wife recently wrote the 
Marriage and Divorce Reform Associa 
tion, “‘We are worried about our teen- 


ige daughter who has no idea she was 


born out of wedlock. Everybody thinks ] 


her mother is my legal wife. I would 
do anything to get my life straightened 
out but within the existing laws I am 
powerless.”’ 

In 1938 a bill to permit divorce for 
incurable insanity, desertion or physi- 
cal cruelty actually passed the Can 
adian Senate. But the House of Com- 
mons shelved it by a vote of 102 to 
53. Since then scattered attempts to 
widen grounds have met with a solid 
front of opposition, especially from 
Quebec Millions of Canadians living 
in other provinces, both Catholic and 
Protestant, are irrevocably opposed to 
the dissolution of marriage by religious 
conviction Others base their oppo 
sition on ethical grounds pointing to 
those American states which grant 
divorces on very general grounds of 
“mental cruelty.’” The In-Betweeners 
contend that the same standards do not 
have to be imported to Canada and 
that more honest divorce does not nec 
essarily mean more frequent divorce 

Generally, those who favor divorce 
reform fall into two groups: those who 
think the first step should be appoint 
ment of a royal commission to make 
1 report, and those who feel commis 
sions are a waste of time, and prefer 
working for an amendment to the BNA 
Act, making divorce a matter for pro 
vincial jurisdiction. The Divorce Re 
form League of British Columbia leans 
to this latter solution, but in Toronto 
the Marriage ard Divorce Reform As 
sociation would welcome either move 


as a step in the right direction At 
present. they point out, the most they 
can hope for is a legal separation 
a simple agreement drawn up by a 
lawyer 
Without divorce, whether legally 
separated or not, In-Betweener 


remains an In-Betweener to the end 


of his days a 
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JAGUAR 
This Le Mans victor was a GORDINI 
CUNNINGHAM 


All three cars flashed through the 1953 5—Gordini 6. First seven places 
Le Mans (France) Road Race~—fitted captured by Champion-equipped cars! 


for maximum power with Champion Take a tip from the top seven at 
Spark Plugs. This running he 
[ running of the Le Mans—put a set of new, depend- 
classic 24-hour endurance test proved able Champions in your car for 


hat denendahle ham 

once again that dependable Champions livelier, more powerful driving 
power the winners! Jaguars, like the Remember, worn, dirty spark 
one pictured above, placed 1, 2, 4 at the plugs waste fuel, drain your 
finish—Cunninghams 3 and 7— Ferrari engine's power 


MAKE IT A RULE TO HAVE YOUR SERVICEMAN 
w CHECK YOUR PLUGS EVERY TIME YOU 
HAVE AN ENGINE TUNE-UP OR 

LUBRICATION JOB. 


t costs you nothing in time and Champion's full- 
firing spark can put new life into your driving 
Every drop of fuel delivers ail its power you go 


farther, more efficiently with every gallon. Ask your 


Champion dealer—he has exactly the right plug 


for your car 


THE WHITE AND THE GOLD 


A CARGO 
OF BRIDES 


Continued from page 9 


King) was unpleasant medicine A 
wedding with them had been a gay 
and festive occasion and they had 
brought with them from the French 
provinces many quaint beliefs and 
customs Great care was always 
taken to have no brooms used about 
the house after the ceremony because 
that would condemn the couple to 
lifetime of poverty They firmly be 
lieved that the first one of the newly 
weds to get into the nuptial bed would 
be the first to die but they do not seem 
to have evolved any way out of the 
difficulty. Did they sit up all night 
Or did the bride take one side and 
the groom the other, making it possible 
to slither in between the sheets at 
exactly the same moment? 

The King displayed benevolence on 
the other side of the register, however 
Handsome bounties were offered to 
those who bowed to the royal will 
Twenty livres went to both contract 
ing parties when they were within the 
stipulated age This was called the 
King’s Gift and it was surprising how 
general was the desire to take advan 
tage of the offer. Louis then proceeded 
to make it worth their while to have 


plenty of children. Any couple with 
ten children received a yearly pension 
of three hundred livres. The size of 


the pension grew with further increases 
‘Twelve children entitled the parents to 
four hundred livres a year 
[The number of families enjoying 
these bounties was surprisingly large 
If the climate did not make the women 
immortal, it perhaps had some part in 
the fruitfulness they displayed One 
of the New Year customs was to scratch 
the names of all the children in each 
house on the frosted panes of glass, and 
it was not at all unusual for the record 
to continue from window to window 
until every bit of glass had been filled 
Dollier de Casson, that amiable giant 
who had given up soldiering for a life 
ot elf-sacrifice in the garb of the 
Sulpician Order, cites the classic ex 
imple of the haste to marry which the 
in tence of the King had engendered 
n the public. In Montreal a woman 
had been widowed while still young 
enough and comely enough to consider 
1 second venture. He reports that she 
had banns proclaimed once, was ex 
empted from two other callings, and 
had her second marriage arranged and 
carried out before her first husband was 
buried.”” He did not seem to find such 
haste unseemly In fact, he held it 
up as an example of what was entirely 
proper and admirable 
Even the most absurd laws and 
restrictions concocted for the unfor 
tunate habitants were in sense 
theoretical: they were meant to be 
enforced ‘You are to lay the blame 
on yourself,’ wrote the King to one 
of his intendants who followed Talon, 
referring to some breach of laws, 
“for not having executed my prin 
cipal order.”’ The insistent monarch 
was completely in accord with the 
sentiments expressed by Intendant 


Meules in one of his letters “It is 
of very great consequence ” wrote this 
sycophant, “‘that the people should not 
be at liberty to speak their minds.” 

As it was essential that the land he 
cleared and cultivated, the habitant 
was forbidden to move into town on 
pain of being fined fifty livres and 
having all his goods and chattels con 
fiscated: and a corollary order made 
it illegal for townspeople to rent houses 
or rooms to tenants from the country 
the fine in their case being fixed at one 
hundred livres No one could return 
to France without leave, and _ suct 
permission was rarely given The 
farmer must not own more than two 
horses or mares and one foal, because 
he might not then raise cattle and 
sheep in sufficient quantities 


The townspeople were fairly smoth 


ered with picayune restrictions. Mer 
chants were not permitted to hold 
meetings for discussion of business 
matters No one could trade in 
foreign goods and any article pu 


chased abroad, except from France 
would be seized and publicly burned 
Innkeepers were nor permitted to serve 
customers during High Mass or any 
church service nor were they allowed 
to serve food or drink to anyone 
residing in the town Jakers were 
ordered to make dark brown bread 
although there was little demand for 
it. Dark brown bread was never served 
at the royal table but the King believed 
it was doubly nutritious: and so bake 


it in their ovens the poor bakers must 
Torture for Profanity 


Every house must have ladder s« 
that assistance could be rendered when 
fire broke out in town Citizens had 
to dig a gutter in the middle of the 
street in front of their property. Chim 
ney sweeps had to be employed twice 


1 year by each householder at a price 


of six sous Dogs had to be kept off 
the streets after a certain hour on 
Sundays People were not permitted 
to sit on the benches in front of their 
houses after nine o’clock in the eve 


nings Licenses had to be obtained t« 
hire domestic servants 

Many of the regulations seem trace 
able to clerical influence The habi 
tant was an excitable and volublk 
fellow who liked to vent his feelings 
in loud ejaculations such as ‘“‘Palsam 
bleu!,”’ ‘“‘Sacrebleu!,”’ and ‘“Corbleu! 
The King nevertheless reached the 
decision that no form of profanity wa 
to be allowed On the first for 
occasions that a citizen was charged 
with blowing off his feelings with rough 
words, he was fined on an ascending 
scale. For the fifth offense he was sent 
to the pillory. For the sixth his upper 
lip was seared with a red-hot iron. The 
seventh lapse led to the upper lip being 
branded as well. After that the offender 
was considered hopeless and mercy 
could no longer be extended. An eighth 
offense was his last He would be 
led out, his arms bound with ropes, 
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NEW TYPE BRAKE RELINE 


LASTS 


LONGER. 


It’s the same top-grade Ameri- 
can Brakeblok brake lining as 
ever. It’s the way it’s put on the 
shoe that gives you the extra 
miles between brake relines. 

This brake lining is bonded 
to the shoe at our factory with a 
special adhesive. Rivets are 
gone. Now you get to use the full 
thickness of the lining, not just 
the part above the rivet heads. 
And, without rivets there’s no 
scoring your brake drums. 

Ask your repairman to inspect 
your brakes. If you need new 
linings, tell him to use American 
Brakeblok factory bonded \in- 


ings. He'll tell you you can’t 


buy better! 
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were under orders to go whether they 
wanted to or not) his tongue would be 


cut out, so that no longer could he 


profane the air with his violence and 
blasphemies. 

Women had to be home by nine 
o’clock of an evening. This was de 
signed no doubt to nip in the bud any 
tendency to hold evening entertain 
ments and balls, but it was the one 
restriction which seems to have been 
disregarded. Visitors to Quebec wrote 
glowing reports of the social gaiety of 
the place and the beauty and vivacity 
of the ladies 

Unmarried girls were permitted to 
dance with one another only, in their 
own homes and with their mothers 
present. Ships from France were not 
permitted to bring in rouge (but they 
brought in everything else in the way 
of new fashions and beauty aids). 

A society was formed in Quebec 
known as the Congregation of the 
Holy Family to which only women 
belonged. They met every Thursday 
at the cathedral where a room carefully 
protected from eavesdropping was pro- 
vided for them. The purpose of the 
meetings, although this was never 
openly acknowledged, was for each 
one present to tell everything she had 
heard about others, good or bad; a 
practice borrowed from the convents 
of earlier centuries. It is probable that 
the members were more likely to recite 
the bad deeds than the good ones, and 
certainly disciplinary measures were 
followed only when misdemeanors were 
retailed. The fathers and husbands of 
the good ladies who belonged to this 
gossip mart became highly incensed 
and tried to put a stop to it, even 
securing the aid of Talon in the matter 
They had no success. The ladies en 
joyed the tattling and they had the 
support, or so it was whispered, of 
sishop Laval. 

One of the hardships which caused 
the men of the colony to complain was 
the number of church holidays and 
saints’ days when they were not 
allowed to work “How can we cul- 
tivate our land,”’ they cried, ‘‘or build 
a thriving business in our stores when 
we have no more than ninety working 
days!” 

La Hontan, an army officer serving 
in the colony, found all this highly 
objectionable and was particularly bit 
ter about the prohibition which had 
been put on the possession of any 
books save the Lives of the Saints and 
similar volumes of a devotional nature 


He was himself the victim of this | 


regulation which the priests carried 
out with unrelenting severity It was 
in Montreal that he ran afoul of the 
King’s orders 

Printing being still in an _ infant 
stage, certain kinds of books were 
extremely expensive, partic ularly those 
which appealed most to this avid pur 
veyor of spicy detail There was on 
book which had to be printe d in secrec y 
and sold from beneath the counter with 
blinds drawn, being probably the most 
pornographic and obnoxious in the 
world at that time. La Hontan pos 
sessed a copy, a perfect one which made 
it very valuable. One day he returned 
to his rooms and found the curé there 
The good priest had taken the book 
in hand and was just tearing out the 
last. of the offending pages! 

King Louis’ ideas on the rights of 
man--harsh though they were even for 
his own day did contribute to one 
gentle interlude in Canada’s past. The 
King’s Girls were not his invention but 
they are a part of his legacy to our 
history. 

The English had sent young females 
to Virginia to provide the unmarried 
men of the colony with wives The 


| Spanish had sponsored similar voyages 
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and in the sight of everyone (all people 


Your engine's life depends on 
a film of oil thinner than 
a cigarette paper! 


Press a cigarette paper between your fingers. It's thicker than the film of 
oil that guards your car, as it flows between high-speed moving parts. 


Use high-quality Quaker State 
for the super film that gives 
longer-lasting lubrication. 


Good name for the fine film ASK FOR... 


of oil that protects your car’s engine from 
wear—the film you get from Quaker State 
Motor Oil. Heat-resistant, pure, free-flowing, 
this superb motor oil is refined from 100°, 
Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil—nature’s 
best. It is designed and tested for today’ 
high-compression engines, the result of 50 
years of continuous improvement. So rich, so 


stable, every quart lasts longer—goes farther! 


Quaker State Motor Oil is made to suit the 
requirements of all makes of cars and for / ‘ / a 
every type of service. Ask your dealer. lL Re mA 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO 
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THE BARE FACTS ARE, 

MADAME, THAT THIS 
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BOIS 1s 
adventurer-trader who founded the industry that gave Canada 
in his own time, he was hounded as a common 


criminal with whipping and branding his fate if 


(hutlawed Lords of 
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remembered as the gay 


caught 


The thrilling 


story of 


the Forest 


Thomas B. ostain’s The 


to the Indies 


to order for writers of romance and 


many stories have been published over 


the years about girls of great beauty 


and good family who ran away from 


home and joined the 
always finding the husbands of 


colonial ship 
ments 
their hopes and dreams 

It is doubtful if any 
nobility came 


girls of. the 
to Canada under such 


circumstances The closest approach 


to a romantic atmosphere, in fact, is 
contained in a brief reference by In 
tendant Talon 

“Some of them are demoiselles and 
tolerably well brought up,” he wrote 
to Colbert in 


the 109 King’s Girls who had been sent 


France, in speaking of 


that year. A less charitable assessment 
of an earlier shipment made to be 
sure by a nun of rather more rigid ideas 


had included the word canai//e 
Doubtless nevertheless, the demoi 
sell Talon mentions were girls with 
little 


wrangled over 


good background and 
education They 
ind selected and married 


even a 
were 


probably Lo 


military officers or men of more than 


iverage property They were happy 
or unhappy thereafter 
their dispositions and the luck 


had had in finding 


according to 
they 
compatible mates 
Farm Girls Were Best 


Many hundreds of the King’s Girls 
were sent out over the two decades 
when the need for them was felt \s 


many as 150, in fact, arrived at one 


time They came mostly from the 

northwestern provinces of France, from 

Normandy, Brittany and Picardy. The 


seems to Nave been most 


ris be« 1use they 


preference 


decidedly for peasant gi 


Ver wealthy and industrious Girls 
from the cities did not prove 
satisfactory; they were inclined to be 
lightheaded lazy and sometimes slut 
sh, and the sturdy young habitants 
had no desire for wives of that type 
even though they might be prettier and 


trimmer than the broad-beamed can 


didates from the farms 

It is very doubtful if any girl of hig 
legree fleeing from an elderly suitor 
the reason most often employed in the 
romantic stones) or tor poiitical reasons 
could have succeeded in enrolling for 
(Canada The candidates were looked 
over carefully, their birth certificates 
were examined and their recommen 
dations from parish priest or confesso: 
were read ind conside re d Chere were 


1 few occasions when mistakes were 


made and girls were admitted who had 


ither been guilty of loose conduct o1 


It. was a situation made 


had criminal records. The exceptions 
had been frequent enough to explain 
the slighting descriptions of the out 
La Hontan, 


spoken officer, who visited 


the colony and wrote a book which 
contains the fullest information avail 
able on this matrimonial traffic. There 


were even a few Cases where women 
brought 


happened to them when 


who had been married were 
out What 
they 
Probably they were 
ducking 


were caught is not explained 
submerged in the 
publicly whipped 
back A wife’s 


French law was pretty 


stool or 
before being sent 
status under 
much that of a chattel. It was almost 
impossible, for instance, for her to 


regain her freedom Infidelity on a 


husband's part was not acceptable as 
Only if he beat her with a 


stick thicker than his wrist could she 


an excuse 
claim the right of separation 
La Hontan tells us the 
at Quebec 
looked over by the local Swans 


girls landed 
where they were 
lhere 
were sometimes bitter complaints that 
snapped up in Quebec 
culls were 


of course, 


the best were 
ind the then sent on to 
Three Rivers and Montreal. On first 
landing, after making the long journey 
appointed by the 
government, they were placed in three 


halls for What 


basis was used for determining to which 


under stern duennas 


separate inspection 
hall a girl should be sent is not stated 
not even by that arrant gossip La 
Hontan. Were they divided 
to weight or coloring or even according 
to social background” Whatever the 


been, it per 


according 


irrangement may have 
mitted the authorities to direct the 
young men who came seeking brides 
to the particular hall wh re they were 
most likely to find a suitable choice 
lhe girls had the privilege 


of refusing any candidates who might 


of course 
want them It is on record that they 
did not hesitate to ask questions of the 
swains who 


embarrassed paused in 


front of them: presuming that the 


girls were drawn up in lines or elevated 
on platforms like slaves at an auction 
or is thev were on oc« asions in the 
Krench provinces when the glove was 


up for a Giglet Fair and candidates for 


domestic service were scrutinized by 


questing employers 


Among the ques 
tions they were likely to ask were the 
following 
“How 
cleared 
How many 


many acres do you _ have 
rooms are there in your 
house 


How 


Does the hearth draw 


‘Does it have wo floors 
many windows? 


well?’ 
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The Midland Company. 
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We'll be glad to be of 
assistance. 
Send for our bulletin on 
stock trends 
Tur Nitptann Company 
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‘Have you a proper bed and plenty 
blankets? How wide is it? Is it 
made of cypress wood, or sassafras or 


cherry: 


... Exclusive Duralite’ for ultra modern 
iS “Have you a horse? How many 


cows, pigs and sheep? How many RPLAN BAGGAG | 
chickens?”’ 


‘*How much money have you saved?”’ 
‘ ‘““Are you addicted to drink”? Are In IcBrine ‘Comet’ matched haggage you get amazing stre ngth with 


you of clean habits? lightness! Light, ““shock-absorber’” Aerowood cases . . . Extra-tough 


It was seldom, however, that. they 
carried things to the point of a refusal, DURALITE coverings that are scuff resistant ... stain 
for that was a chancy proceeding. They 

‘ had come out to find husbands and it color fast... clean with damp cloth Vany practical 


resistant... 


behooved them to take advantage of 
are an offer They did not want to be advantages plus chic taper styling in 
cks imong those who were passed over by 
hl all the shuffling, staring arch males who 
iled through the halls. Some, alas, 
failed to find favor and had to be a 
al content with domestic service for the 

rest of their lives. An unwanted King’s 

Girl was a tragedy, her lot sadder than 
Ice that of a confirmed spinster, for she 
ou had publicly proclaimed her willingness 
to be chosen. She invariably became 
soured and ill-tempered, the target of 
sly jokes and innuendoes as long as she 


choice of five fashion-smart colors. 
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lived. 

La Hontan says the plumpest girls 
were taken first and this undoubtedly 
s was true. The bachelors wanted healthy 
of partners who could be depended on to 
do their share, or a little more, of the 
work. A bad complexion or a squint 
ould be overlooked if the figure were 
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Nien Were Better Dressed 


ANY The truth might as well be stated 
it once: there was little of romance 
IGE in the coming of the King’s Girls anc 
heir absorption into the life of the 

colony, little more than at a sale of Here is the ‘Comet’ set for men: A 2-suit Aeropack enporsed By BO AL SS 
livestock. The marriages followed im- vith “dry sack” ($39.50*) and companion Aerokit 
($22.90*). Both handsomely lined witl mart 


, ONT. mediately after the selection, priest 
tailored check 


heing on hand to conduct the ceremony 


ind notaries to make out the necessary 
papers. The girls would be dressed in 
ne their best; but their best, poor forlorn 
waifs, would not be very gay or 
suitable Some undoubtedly would 


have nothing to wear but the cardinal 


... Another wonderful advance in 
cloaks they had used on the sea voyage, 


with the hoods folded back. None of f 
them would have the finery of a bride 

- 
with parents to fit. her out properly 
gloves with drawstrings of silk, three In McBrine ‘Sky-rider’ matched b weage vou get new fashion elegance 
cornered hats with jaunty pompons 


on top, or whalebone stays to make with practi al light-weight convenience. Now super-tough DURALITE-5 " <w Fi 


her look slim or criardes to stiffen out | 
ike 


\ 


scuffs, bumps and dirt splashes without marking a wip 


her skirts Perhaps a few of them 
vould be lucky enough to have trussing of a damup cloth instantly restores its colorfast beauty. 
chests, the equivalent of the modern : 
hope chest, with a few treasured odds And the distinetive ‘chevron’ styling 
ind ends in the secret compartment 
s! the til/. as it was called admiring glances wherever you 
; The men on the whole would be 
car better dressed They would have on 
ling 
vith Quebec, of course with turned-up cuffs 


their long-tailed coats (of red cloth in 


Fol ind immense side pockets or, if they 


the had saved up enough to be a little 


“an festive, a cool ratteen ¢ ipot which was 
made with stiffeners and flared out 


from the 


Each couple was given an ox and 
1 cow, two pigs, a pair of chickens 
two barrels of salted meat and eleven 
crowns in money This started them 
ff well 
The result of these hasty marriages 
2 was to create a belief that the bracing 
climate of Canada was _ particularly 
4 4 advantageous to women. ‘““Though the 
‘ cold is very wholesome to both sexes,”’ 
wrote Dollier de Casson, from Mont 
real, “‘it is incomparably more so to 
the female who is almost immortal 
here.”” The need for children was 


M“BRINE 


considered of such importance that the 
innumerable letters carried back and 
forth across the Atlantic, many of them | 
in the King’s own hand, were con 
cerned largely with the problem of 
multiplication. It was even believed | 
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that marriage between Frenchmen and 
Indian girls could be a useful factor 
and it was suggested that husbands 
might be found among the colonists for 
the Indian maidens. Talon conducted an 
enquiry into this before he returned to 
France the second time. But he reached 
an adverse opinion. The young squaws, 
he reported, did not bring many chil- 
dren into the world because they nursed 
them too long. This was a fortunate 
finding: otherwise the resourceful mon- 
arch would have found some ingenious 
regulation for the encouragement of 
miscegenation 

Talon’s reports on the King’s Girls 
were generally favorable. In 1670 he 
stated that most of the young women 
who had arrived the year before were 
pregnant already His information 
proved to be perfectly sound In the 
following year nearly seven hundred 
children were born in the colony 

The efforts of the King to evolve by 
decree the kind of state he desired in 
the New World have been defended on 
the ground that strict laws were indis- 
pensable. The land was far removed 
from civilization and the conditions 
encountered were in every way extraor- 
dinary: a continent of vast extent 
thinly populated by savages, the cli 
mate severe, the means of sustenance 
small. It was hard to find volunteers 
for a life so different and so terrifying 
Among those who were induced by one 
means and another to go out were few 
with a wholehearted desire to take up 
land and to make a living by their own 
efforts. The bulk of the colonists were 
so averse to agricultural pursuits, in 
the early stages, that they had to be 


fed from France or so liberally en- 
dowed that they were dependents of 
the crown. There was very little 


general employment and so the idle 
hands of the men in rusty coats and 
patched knee-length stockings who 
loafed in the streets of Quebec and 
Montreal could not be kept out of 
mischief Nothing but the strictest 
discipline by regulation, say the apolo 
gists, could keep such communities 
from falling into economic and spiritual 
chaos. 

There is some truth, of course, in 
these observations. Strangely enough, 
however, the strongest evidence which 
can be advanced to excuse the royal 
policy is that it drove men into the 
woods, and this form of disobedience 
proved in the best interests of the 
colony. The opening up of the north 
and west had always been among the 
chief aims of the French in the New 
World The Jesuits thought of the 
whole continent as their field and the 
eyes of the statesmen fixed themselves 
resolutely on the ultimate goal the 
discovery of the Northwest Passage. 
Unwilling to be told what they could 
and could not do, the coureurs de bois 
set out in ever-increasing numbers, 
their canoes filled with goods for 
trading with the Indians, their re 
sentful eyes fixed on the waterways 
and the woods ahead of them The 
exodus was so great that at one time 
the loss to the towns was estimated at 
a quarter of the effective male popu- 
lation 

This can be cited, therefore, on the 
credit side of the ledger for the Mar 
tinet of Marly that, as a reverse effect 
of his incessant interference, the fron 
tiers were rolled back and the north and 
the west were slowly opened up. *% 
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was assailed by many voices in Britain 
for undertaking it. After much travail 
the plan took shape. India was to be a 
republic within the Commonwealth and 
Pakistan was to be a self-governing 
dominion also within the Common 
wealth. 

There was trouble, tragedy and te 
rible bloodshed. In defense, Nehru 
would probably have quoted Oscar 
Wilde’s words: “At the birth of a child 
or a star there is pain.” 

3ut the Americans were happy 
They had incessantly urged upon the 
British the necessity of freeing India if 
a true Anglo-American band of com 
radeship was to come into being. On 
my lecture tours across America in 1946 
and 1947 the one question that was fired 
at me everywhere was, ““Why don’t you 
get out of India?’ I might have an 
swered, ‘““Why don’t you give full free 
dom to the Negroes in the South?” 
But that would have been tendentious 
The duties of a guest are more rigid 
than those of a host. 


That Two-Faced Giant 


When a roc k is loosened on a mour 
tainside it may mean little or it may 
mean an avalanche 3urma followed 
India The British 14th Army had 
fought with tremendous heroism to 
save it from the Japanese but Attlee 
gave it away in a single speech. I do 
not criticize him. Events of such mag 
nitude cannot be judged at the moment 
Only the unforgiving years can tell in 
retrospect whether such immense 
events have been wisely or badly 
handled 

Certainly Britain was too weakened 
by war to hold her Empire by the 
sword. It may well be that the dismis 
sal of Churchill by the British elector 
ate in 1945 was a signal that imperial 
sritain had lost faith in British im 
perialism Also we had plenty of 
troubles brewing in Africa 

Yet one did not need to be a necro 
mancer to see that a new and enormou 
world force was taking form. Asia was 
in the throes of becoming a political as 
well as a geographical entity 

Russia, like a two-faced giant facing 
both east and west, saw the vast poss 
bilities of this uprising. So did China 
which had endured the conquering im 
perialism of Japan and had embraced 
the philosophy and the cruelty of Com 
munism “Free China,”’ her leaders 
called their country as they did away 
with such poorly nourished flowers of 
freedom as had already flourished 
there 

That very big little American, Presi 
dent Truman, saw the red light of 
danger. Some of my Maclean’s readers 
may remember that when I saw Tru 
man at the White House not very long 
after the Hitler war was ended, he 
pointed to the globe on a swivel which 
Gen. Eisenhower had given him and 
said, ‘““There—in Asia—is where our 
trouble is coming from.”’ 
decision to fight in Korea was not a 
hasty decision. He had been pondering 


His instant 


the Far Eastern situation for weeks 
and months 

Asia——what is it? 

Asiatics—what are they? 

Facts are normally dull things but 
sometimes they can be very dramatic 
Roughly speaking, every second person 
in the world today is an Asiatic. James 
Cameron, a British journalist who has 
made a deep study of the subject, re- 
minds us that the Asiatic population is 
approximately fifteen hundred millions 
and that it is increasing by 50,000 a 
day. With a nice touch of the pictur- 
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must be good 


sqgue he adds thor nd me 
mouths to feed and ambitions to lb 
fulfilled for every hour on the clock 


Yes. facts can be not only exciting 


but ominous The influence of Asia 
stretches out to the frontier of europe 
to the Arctic, and points at Australia 
ind New Zealand Here 1 vellow 
giant with many eyes and long, lean 
fingers. 

Che student of history may intervene 
it this point and isk wl we hould 
issume that the mere texture of the 
skin should bind irious tribe ind 
nations into a menacing unity What 
ibout the white race Gaul and ‘Teu 
ton have fought through the age ind 


even America only achieved nationhood 
it the point of the sword from imp. ial 


ist britain. 


But there is a difference Che white 
nations of the world had the composite 
continent of Europe, rich in the art 
of government and culture vell 


being undisputed | iders of the human 


community Their w vere for the 
glittering prizes of power. Even the 


French Revolution, founded on the 
sublime ery of “Liberté, 
nité,”’ speedily resolved elf into an 
imperialist war against the other im 
perialist powers of Kurope 

In Asia there is a community of 
backwardness, of poverty, of blunted 


opportunity, of ignorance ind, in some 


territories of despa But also in Asi 
there is a fierce pride such as was shown 
by Japan until she Vil cor pelled lo 
bow her head humbly to the American 
Strangely enough nd human de 
tiny works in wondrous wa Japan 


is now an outpost for the force of the 
West Not even th dropping of that 
terrible bomb at Hiroshima has iltered 


Japan’s basic sense of unity with Brit 
ain and now with Americ If we admit 
that it is a pol cy of self dvantage let 
us also repeat that Japan was a loy il 
ily to Britain until the [ S \ 
persuaded us to cast her off 
Therefore, we must tlize that Asia 
does not lack experienced lk iders Wi 
have the sad-faced Nehru trying to 
bring the arts of self-government to 
India and making ht oice heard far 
hevond the boundart of that ub 
continent. In Moscow there | collec 
tion of able men, ruthle n action and 
limitless in ambition. Is Russia angry 


with Europe? Then she become slant 


eyed and Asian Is she annoyed with 


Asia? Then she becom blue-eyed 
European 

Russia ha powertul underground 
ilhic nA i: Such as poverty disease 
ignorance and despan They make 
fruitful soil for the germs of Commu 
nism. The Russian prides himself on 


being a European but a 


Asintic. That is a truth that the West 


ern world should never forget 

Are we then to look ahead to a fright 
ful and perhaps final w of Asia and 
the West? No man in be certain of 
human destinv but | do not think we 
need lose leep ove! ucl i prospect 

Ihe mercilessne ot ence ha 
probably achieved a considerablk period 
of uneasv peace for the world. Eve 
it only a truce we hould do « 
thing pos ible to make the most f 
per od where the gun I len 
confined, as in Indo-Chu ‘ mited 
rea 

Chere ire two A thy \ 
wealtt nd the A of povert t he 
Asia of culture nd \ f 
pnoranct the As f enlightened ex 
pression and the A i of dumb despair 
We can no more ignore it than we ¢ 
ignore the sun, the moon nd ti 


As | write, the dreadful battle of 


France against the Communist force 


of Indo-China seems to be past its last 
hours. Ladies and gentlemen, lend me 
your ears Do you remember when 


vou called for the crucifixion of Cham 


ind without ie 
ipper nada or France or tix 
U.S I have declared war when 
Hitler that he would nvade 
Have you anti-Chan 
ber! n your tongue you 
7 nee ontained within the boun 
d ) ograph itl 
| me ught that Chamberlau 
should ft me to war over ( echo 
loval the good reason that 
neither America nor Canad 
vere vill Lake tand There 
ore | we vere perhap t hi n 
ne ending troops to Indo-China 
We n ook beyond the present 
battle on t he ears ahead lirst we 
miu ud \ ind realize that aha 
produced ome of the rreatest 
philosopher ind poet n all history 
We mu »realiz ind this is m 
final pont hat thie poverty ind 
n ery ¢ he confined to an are 
but mu ead their deadl erm 
( ‘ he mo closely uarded 
frontiel 
Poverty thout it Communisn 
vould dic Poverts without it ther 
vould be rs. Poverty vithout 
i there vould be no athe 
nan iture that needs-Crod 
Poverty Breeds Despair 
| kno that in the minds of sor 
die-hards there remain Convictiolr 
that low to the worker make by 
profits to management. ‘That phil 
ophy ne irly trons i in the 
early day Vietorianism but it st 
exists 
Poverty brings prolit to no one On 
the contrary it breeds despair, revolu 
tion and w the three costhest thing 
ever cre by man Vherefore the 
first concern of the Western world, a 
t look upon the backward teri 
tories 0 ind Africa hould be 
We must stroy poverty in order to 
ive oul 
Phere wise old boy in the House 
of Commons named Sir Walter Fletch 
er He pent many year n Mala 
ind some when parliament t 
ting late talk at great length 
| nderp id worke! aia rm 
no good the capitalist system. ‘The 
vorker ou custome! vhethe 
hey re vellow or white Link 
we p them enough to buy our n rit 
factured goods we are sunk. What is the 
basic trouble in Kenya or [ ind 
even Jam We have never taught 
the blac wy Ota retrige itor 
motor ¢ (jive them somethin to 
york fo ind they will wor} Higt 
vape cheapest in the lon 
run 
thin} mer muctl aon 
ul ‘ row in countri here 
the tana n pitifull 
Mar t created by God to have “hte 
in ¢ hile W vere n 
iven qt e, pallence na 
endurat el he fruit fror 
the no en nagin 
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d } ne d nir 
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‘ ir | 
I e hu 
hur ed Phere 
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Some! mtrol destu 
1 ace re u nd the ilt 
m e } in will write in those 
far-off d here were civilized nation 
which to realize tl t frontier 
had ce exist ive tor custom 
purpose * 
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this man... 


invest $100 $200 $300 
A YEAR IN LIFE INSURANCE ? 


Here’s a young father who believes in investing 
wisely. But there’s one question he finds difficult to 
answer. How much of his income should he invest 
in life insurance? 


There are very few men who can give you 
fact-supported answers to such a vital question. But 
there’s one person in your community who can — the 
Canada Life representative. 


The Canada Life representative is an insur- 
ance advisor in the fullest sense of the word. 
Training and experience have taught our 
representative how to help you plan your 


, future to your best advantage. 
This advice is yours for the asking. 
f plan your future with confidence in 
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What It Takes 
To Be a Mountie 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 


who writes: ‘‘I would like to devote my 


life to fighting crime One man want 


ed to join “‘because I look good in uni- 


form.’ The RCMP does consider how 


a man would look in uniform, but it’s 


scarcely a main prerequisite 

The word the force is looking for in 
these applications is “‘service.”’ Spald 
ing says, ““You’d be surprised at the 
number of letters that begin, ‘I'd like 
the chance to serve Canada ; A 
sense of adventure and romance is fine, 
but it has to be balanced by maturity 

After the written tests, comes the 
crucial trial: a soul-searching interview 
with one of the 15 RCMP divisional 
personnel officers. This man has been 
an outstanding policeman for years 
He’s been schooled by the best Can- 
adian psychologists. He sets the appli 
cant at his ease and encourages him to 
ta 
polished that his hands show too much 


k, noting that his shoes have not been 


tension, or that his manner is too 
casual 

The applicant expresses his ambi 
tions in his own terms. ‘“‘How about 
pay?” he asks. “If I went to work in 
the factory at home I could make sixty 
a week. How’s that stack up with the 
Mounted Police?”’ 

The personne] officer may make a 
mental note that the applicant thinks 
too well of himself. He may suspect 
frustration “Got any hobbies?’ he 
asks 

The applicant has collected stamps 
six months, then he took up the 


for 


trumpet, now he is playing around with 
photography The personnel officer 
thinks he may lack persistence 

“Sports?”’ prods the officer 

The applic ant lists a few sports none 
of which involve bodily contact. ‘‘No 
hockey?” asks the officer, “‘No foot 
ball?” 


Now the policeman bears down and 


extracts the essential point. The appl 

cant dislikes physi il violence Che 
officer takes over the con ersation He 
tells the applic int ibout the times 
policemen have been shot at, about 


men who get roaring drunk on Satu 
day night and try to beat up the Moun 
the The applicant igrees another pro 
fession might be more suit ible 


“Quite a few back out when the 


find what police work really is,”’ sa 
Spalding ‘Some of them have taken 
correspondence courst n detection 
Chey thought theyv’d be natty white 


collar detectives. A big bruiser in un 


form would handle anything nasty, 


d just do t he by in work 


the ipplic int gets past the person 
nel officer he’s as good as in-—provided 
he can pass the final medical whicl 
probes for every hidden defect It ha 
taken a month or more to select hin 
but the RCMP has man who’s been 
hecked for honesty, knowledge. intel 
ligence, common sens¢ nitiative, for 
titude, courage tability and physique 
Now th pplicant has one more 
intle run ot the wo Id 
t hes nin ourse ve d 
) he xt he'll et 
( himself He led crul 
yw no Mountis t Ser 
lin on ¢ ~ vasl m out 
H port his tr g centre at 
) R n oT \ il 1\ I He 
ned quad I tt I 
| m the | } 
he ba s, drill hall, clas om 
nd ym Ct routine follows th 
imilla st pattern of irmy 


hours on the shooting range, lying on 
his stomach, squinting along the barrel 


of a .308 serv ice rifle “Don’t pull that 


trigger,’’ orders an instructor, “Squeeze 
it!’’ He learns to strip and assemble his 
rifle until he can do it by touch. Stand 
ing erect, he raises a .38 service revolve 
eve-level and blazes away at a body 
target “Group your shots,”’ the in 
structor shouts, “‘Don’t stiffen uy 
The recruit’s clumsy draw smooths out 
his fire becomes more accurate 

In the gym, he practices backflips 
over the vaulting horse He punche 
another recruit in the boxing ring. He 
learns jiujitsu, more commonly called 
police holds. “Hit me!”’ the instructor 
calls, ““Hit me as hard as you can 
The big recruit takes a hefty swing 
feels a sudden yank on his arm and 
finds himself lying flat on his back 
Slowly he gets to his feet His face is 
pale. It’s a tough grind for an older 
man. The typical recruit is young, 18 
or 19. 

He takes short courses (one to 55 
hours) in more than a hundred subjects 
He learns to handle himself in dozens of 
hypothetical emergencies: how _ to 
empty the water out of a capsized 
canoe, how thick ice should be before 
he can safely drive over it (four inches 
He learns to swim-—the odds are good 
it will save his life and possibly some 
one else’s He learns to type he’ll 
have to report n five copies on every 
case he investigates. He learns to us¢e 
a camera, to read a map, to surve 
land, to give first aid. 


Soapiest Salute in History 


He is taught to classify different 
types of grain, wood and cattle brands 
He’s instructed in the intricacies of 
counterfeit mone ind handwritins 
He finds out how to cultivate informers 


to shadow a suspect, question witnesses 


organize i search party, throw a gas 
bomb, and use a mine detector (for 
finding hidden weapon 

He is drilled in the Criminal Cod 


customs and excise laws, banking pro 


cedures and Indians’ rights He is 
taught to prepare a case for court and 
lectured on the causes of juvenile de 
linquency. He comes fresh from a le« 


ture on public 
off to scrub out the barracks bk 


his hands and knee 


Every week, the officer commandin: 


the pick-and-span training school 

make in inspection. Once n Re n 
recruit finished scrubbing out 
round ind decided he had time 

tak i shower In the uiddle of 

the OC stalked in A thoroug! 

hy pt lled the showe curt 

I"} naked recruit napped te en 

tion ind pre ented | irtled pe 

Ww h the m 

lute in the h ) he force 

If the O¢ po bed n! de } 
entire squad may be confined to | 

| I ron ‘ 
d Har 1 Nicl | 

m he mne-time f n nd wh 
the climb from constablk ymr 
one the lear? 

d cy lined force he ! 

on ay en ‘ nd 
ver inthed Che d 
become I t 
powe juad to rigid 
ittentior b upo! 
then a d 

is m | eve Moment 
recruit d ies t hur 
With infal rhe ear 
wheels and withe tt 
with a blast from | highly 
ocabulary 

In between learning t he lore 
poisons, bloodstain nd how a bullet 
fractures glass, it’s drill, drill. drill. The 
recruit is shouted at till he’s dazed 
He’s told to stand up straight, te 


“ 
ck on 
training——with extras. He spends many 
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ing on 
barrel 
that 
jyueeze 
ble his 
Stand 
volve 


body 


jects 
ens of 
\ to 
sized 
veTore 
he 
good 


he’ll 


“sir,’’ to salute. His first plunge into 
RCMP life is so confusing that a new 
recruit once summed it up in a now- 
classic remark: “Everything that 
Everything that 
stands still is painted white.”” The 


moves is saluted 


story has become so widespread that 
the navy also claims it 

In addition to six months of this, the 
recruit gets three months of equitation 
Horses are part of the RCMP tradi- 
tion. A notice posted at Regina bar 
racks quotes Winston Churchill: ‘Don’t 
give your son money. Give him horses. 
No man ever came to grief except 
honorable grief-—-through riding.’ 

If the recruit graduates, the odds ar« 
igainst his riding anything more lively 
than a motorcycle. The Mounties now 
keep only as many horses as they need 


for basic training (currently they have 
178 If the recruit lacks fortitude, the 
horse will bring it out ““They’re good 
hardening,”” says Com’r Nicholson, 


“They knock a man about in a way 
that’s hard to duplicate unless we go 
to an assault course.”’ 

The recruits ride about four hours a 
day. The rest of the time, from dawn to 
dusk they’ re cleaning the stables 
polishing their saddles, feeding and 


watering the horses. There’s a saying 
that a man who grooms his horse prop 
erly needs no other exercise Three 
times a day, the recruits groom their 
mounts. ‘“‘Lean on that curry comb,” 
the sergeant will shout, ““You won't 
push him over.”’ A recruit rakes his 


tin comb too harshly across the tender 
belly of his horse The animal’s long 
neck swivels and its yellow teeth raise 
in ugly welt on his arm The irate 
ergeant’s reaction, according to the 


or -from a recruit’s view—their worst. 
A mare kicks the boards of the riding 
hall and the others follow suit till the 
hall reverberates like a giant drum, 
adding to the recruits’ nervousness. 
The instructor, a hard-bitten sergeant, 
walks them around the hall in singlk 
file. Suddenly, a horse takes the bit in 
his teeth and bolts. “‘Hold him!” the 
instructor shouts It is useless. The 
instructor rises in his stirrups and calls 
after him, “Send me a postcard when 
you get there.’ 


Instructors Suffer Too 


Sometimes the wilful mood of one 
horse will sweep contagiously over all 
the others. Sunfishing and crowhop 
ping, they buck their riders in all direc 
tions. Ina pall of dust, riderless horses 
gallop in wild confusion while the 
frightened bruised recruits scramble for 

ifety. After one such melee in Regina 
the riding instructor lined up his squad 
and found that he had one empty 
saddle \ prolonged search revealed 
the missing recruit clinging to a stan 
hion high overhead, most reluctant to 
come down. A sorely tried instructor 
once dismounted, walked to a corner 
laid down his riding crop, took off his 


ip and sank to his knees O Lord,’ - a 
he cried, “‘How long? How long 4 
Che order “‘cross stirrups’’ will bring 
the most recalcitrant class to heel. The keeps your age z ; ~ 
he 


stirrups are folded over the horse’s 


withers; the recruit can no longer post 
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lift in his stirrups with the move 
ment of the horse. After half an hour 
of trotting without stirrups his leg 


A 


muscles are screaming. One man, after 


two and a half hours, toppled off his + 


recruits, is, “Get that clumsy clown out horse in a dead faint It’s like having . 
if here and check that poor horse for bad case of arthritis in both legs,’ , tores CARBORUNDUM 
njuries.”” one recruit As far as I’m con 
On Monday morning, after a weel cerned it the toughest training ou < 
nd’s rest, the horses are at their best in get No recruit disagrees F «a ; 
on 
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When the budding Mounties have 
got the feel of their horses, the in- 
structor takes them outside to a fenced- 
in pathway called Suicide Lane, where 
five or six poles have been set up on 
trestles twenty or thirty feet apart. 
“Cross your stirrups and put a knot in 
your reins,”’ the instructor orders. “‘All 
right, first man--fold your arms and 
lean forward at the jump.” 

Single file, holding on only with knees 
and thigh, the recruits thunder down 
the lane. A horse balks. The unlucky 
recruit goes on over his head In a 
recent class there were two broken 
collarbones, a_ broken arm, two rup 
tured appendix and numerous sprains, 
No man was washed out. ‘“They have 
to learn to forget about being hurt,” 


says an instructor. “‘A good man en- 


joys it 
All this time, the recruit is toughen- 
ing up. His intellect is sharpening. 


He’s imbibing the tales of courage, en 
durance and devotion to duty that 
make up the 81-year-old history of the 
force. Above all, he’s learning obedi- 
ence 

And all the while he is being watched 
for flaws. His alertness, temper, tact 
patience ind perseverance are noted. 
Later, he may be tapped for the crime 
lab, or the Special Branch 
espionage ). He may be marked as a 
potential detective or make a seaman- 
Mountie on one of the 25 RCMP 
coastal craft, to which hundreds of 


counter- 


shipwrecked sailors owe their lives 
He may have the firm patience of a 
dogmaster and be assigned to train the 
German shepherds and Doberman 
pinschers that track down escaped 
criminals, lost valuables and children 
lost in the bush. His temperament may 
seem suited to a lonely Arctic post 
He may even be sent to university 
where four or five Mounties are now 
studying chemistry, physics and law 
By the time 16 instructors have ap 
praised a recruit, the RCMP has 
pretty shrewd idea what kind of police- 
man he’ll make 

Three out of the thirty-man squad 
on an average will flunk the course, and 
for them there'll be no second chance 
Che others will don, for the first time, 
the famous scarlet and gold of 
Mountie’s dress uniform, and “‘pass 
out” on parade before the commission- 
er, while the RCMP band plays and 
the flag flaps in the breeze 

No matter where the young Mounti« 
ends up he’ll begin his career on de- 
tachment. This means police service 
it some rural point, for the Mounties 
are provincial police everywhere ex 
cept in Quebe« and Ontario Ocea 
sionally it means pounding a beat and 
checking parking meters in one of the 
120 communities where the Mounties 
by request, are the town cops. Or the 
rookie might start out in a_ big-city 


divisional headquarters, where 20 to 


30 men enforce the federal laws on 
narcotics and customs 

But the rookie 
down drug peddlers for some time yet. 
For a few weeks he’ll accompany an 


experienced corporal or sergeant, one 


won't be tracking 


of the world’s most flexible policemen. 
He'll watch him issue gun permits, give 
out relief, inoculate a dog for rabies, 
check on amusement taxes, prosecute 
i case in court and interview people 
who want to adopt a child. He’ll learn 
to handle a drunk, a mental patient, a 
traffic accident, a grain theft, possibly 
even how to take a package of nitro- 
glycerine from an itinerant safe-blower. 

The rookie’s first job alone will be 
routine: night highway patrol, escort- 
ing prisoners, working as_ telephone 
orderly or desk clerk Nevertheless, 
from the moment he patrols alone, this 
young Mountie carries responsibility 
for the safety and property of his fel- 
low citizens. One Satarday night last 


year in Lloydminster, Alta., a young 
constable, Joseph M. McCarthy, had 
just completed one of the dullest 
RCMP chores—*‘polishing doorknobs” 
on a town beat and was having a late 
snack in the National Cafe when a man 
hurried in to say there was trouble at 
the pool hall. 

The pool hall was locked but a small 
group of men had gathered outside. 
““What’s the trouble?’” McCarthy 
asked No one answered But the 
atmosphere was tense. The men seem- 
ed frightened Looking them over 
sharply, the constable spotted an ex 
whose Donald 
Graves. When he questioned Graves 
the man was belligerent and evasive 
The Mountie started to search him. In 
Graves’ right overcoat pocket he found 
a live .303 bullet Suddenly Craves 
whipped out a knife with an open blad¢ 
McCarthy managed to knock it out 
of his hand. Graves jumped back, 
snatched a stockless rifle from under 
his coat, leveled it at the constable’s 
belt and swore he would “‘fill him full 
of lead.” 

The men looking on were too fright- 
ened to come to the young Mountie’s 
aid. McCarthy began to edge closer to 
Graves, talking calmly, placatingly 
jut the ex-convict kept backing up, 
mouthing threats, nerving himself to 


convict name was 


shoot. Suddenly the Mountie lunged, 
knocking the gun barrel upward. 
Then the ex-con reached in his 
pocket, snarling, “A .38 will do as 
well.””. McCarthy spun him around, 
twisting his left arm behind him. The 
walking arsenal pulled another open- 


bladed knife and began to slash at 


MeCarthy over his shoulder. $y the 
time other detachment men arrived, 
summoned by a_ spectator, Graves’ 


knife was cutting vicious but impotent 
ircs in the air as the Mountie dragged 
him slowly off to cells Graves is now 
in Prince Albert Penitentiary 

Before long the young Mountie has 
confidence in his ability to meet any 
situation. There’s a danger that this 
confidence may lead te cockiness and 
then to arrogance. But a small-detach- 
ment Mountie has three 
influences: the law, the force and the 
public Under our laws. a policeman 
has unlimited responsibility but we 


chastening 


place some sharp restraints om his 
1uthority One of the RCMP’s most 
distinguished detectives, Asst. Com’r 
Melville (Tony) Anthony, illustrates 
the pomt: 

‘A policeman sees a man running 
down the street. He may be running to 
1 date with his wife or away from a 
crime If the policeman is one of my 
men and he passes up a man who should 
be arrested and I find out about it he'll 
be out of a job. If he arrests the man 
wrongly, he’s responsible, not the 
force.”’ Any damages for false arrest 
would have to come out of the Moun- 
tie’s pocket. 

In Winnipeg some years ago a bank 
messenger was robbed of several thou- 
sand dollars. The only lead was vague: 
the suspects had escaped in “‘a large 
black car.” All RCMP border detach 


ments were alerted and, soon after- 
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ward, two Mounties cruising in a 
patrol car on the highway south of 
Winnipeg saw a large black car bearing 
down on them at eighty or ninety miles 
an hour. They flagged it down but it 
obviously had no intention of stopping 

They had a second or so to decide 
what to do. Should they use their sub 
machine gun? How much force were 
they justified in using to stop the car? 
They decided not to open fire, gave 
chase instead and were stopped a mil 
from the border by a handful of roof 
ing nails flung from the car ahead. 

In less than a minute, the U.S. bo: 
der police had the same dilemma~— they 
didn’t know about the roofing nails 
They too decided to follow the speed 
ing car. Their police car had a full gas 
tank and sooner or later the car ahead 
would have to stop for gas. One hour 
later the car did stop. The brakes 
screamed, two men jumped out, opened 
up with machine guns, smashed _ the 
police car’s windshield, ripped open the 
radiator, tore holes im the U.S. pelice 
men’s clothing but by a miracle didn’t 
kill them. Then the bank robbers 
forced the police to lie face down in the 
ditch while they made their getaway 
and they never were caught 

“The responsibility of decision is the 
biggest responsibility a human can 
issume,"’ says Anthony. police- 
man must mentally weigh the facts and 
act instantly. Afterward, if it comes to 
trial, the defense counsel will have 
three months to prepare his case and 
it’s easy to blast the policeman for 
making a mistake--and we all do. But 
the policeman can’t walk away and 
consider how it should be done. All we 
can do is train our minds to observe 
ind remember and learn to make the 
link instantly between our knowledg« 
of law and the facts we observe.” 

In a few years most young Mounties 
think they’re as hot as Philo Vance, a 
conceit which a veteran knows how to 


deflate \ murder occurs which the 
young Mountie thinks only he can 
solve. “Here, my lad,”” says the ser 
geant, “take this common assault 


Constable Brown here will handle the 
murder.”” 

The young Mountie’s attitude is also 
shaped by the public. His rural con 
stituents expect service, even to de 
packet of pills when a farm 
When a new 
man comes on detachment they quick 
ly size him up. If he walks down the 
street as if he were on parade, a few 
bars of Rose Marie whistled behind his 
back soon takes the edge off his pride 

The public is also quick to complain 
When a zealous hard working young 
constable, Lloyd Bingham, was run 
ning a backwoods detachment during 
the Thirties, a storekeeper « harged that 
singham 


livering 


er’s not feeling well 


i farmer had stolen his car 
investigated. The storekeeper, he 
found, had traded his old car to the 
farmer for twenty bushels of potatoes 
A month later, he wanted the potatoes 
The busy farmer asked him to wait 
another week. During that week, the 
price ot potatoes dropped to 25 cents a 
bushel and the storekeeper was out 
raged 

The Mountie told the storekeeper 
he couldn’t lay a charge. ‘““There must 
be intent to steal,”’ he said. “‘This is : 
civil matter.” 

The storekeeper drove to a large) 
town, saw a magistrate and came bac} 
with a summons for Bingham to serv: 
on the farmer Bingham served it 
studied the facts and in court presented 
the best case he could for the prosecu 
tion. But when he had finished he said, 
“Your Worship, I don’t think we have 
a case. It’s really too bad to waste your 
time like this.’’ The case was dismissed 

Three weeks later, while escorting a 
prisoner, Constable Bingham stopped 
off at a neighboring detachment. “I’ve 
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the ser- 


got something to show you,” 
An elderly friend of the 


geant said, 
storekeeper, a chronic troublemaker 
who had studied at Harvard, had writ- 
ten three pages of rhetorical invective, 
accusing the farmer of making home 
brew and saying that Bingham, “‘a dis- 
grace to the uniform,” had refused to 
prosecute him. 

Bingham’s sergeant knew the writer’s 
reputation, nevertheless he investigated 
thoroughly. 
was groundless. Again, the man wrot« 
to the agent of the provincial attorney 
general saying that the sergeant had 
‘“‘whitewashed”” Bingham. An officer 
from the provincial subdivision inves 
A third complaint brought a 
a disciplinarian 


The charge, he reported, 


tigated, 
third investigation by 
patrol from 
Each time Bingham was cleared. But 


sergeant headquarters 
each time-wasting investigation added 
fuel to his indignation 


It Can Be Frustrating 


Next time in headquarters, Bingham 
requested to see the OC, the top-rank 
ing Mountie of the province The 
veteran listened benevolently to his 


“Well, my boy,” he said, ‘“‘if 


story 

there’s one reason we've got a re puta 
tion it’s because we take action on 
complaints Go back and forget it 
There never was a good Mounted 


Policeman that hadn’t been investi 
gated three or four times.’’ The con 
stable is now Supt. Bingham, adjutant 
of the force 

Often, the young Mountie puts in a 
lot of miles and hours only to have the 
complainant refuse to go through with 
In one case, a man’s 
hose had been stolen. When a Mountie 
investigated and discovered that his 
neighbor had stolen it, he backed out of 
laying a charge As Asst. Com’: 
“You can’t get the facts 


the process of law 


Anthony says, 


One Basic 


Make these treats with new 
Active 


if your family enjoys whole-wheat bread, 


NEEDS NO 
REFRIGERATION 


you bake 


mpling 


Basic WHOLE WHEAT Dough 


Scaid 

3% cups milk 

% cup granulated sugar 

teaspoons saif 

Ya cup shortening 
Remove from heat and cool to lukeworm. 
In the meantime, measure into o large bow! 

% cup lukewarm water 

1 tablespoon granulated sugar 
ond stir until sugar is dissolved. Sprinkle with 
contents of 

3 envelopes Fleischmann's Active 

Dry Yeast 

Let stond 10 minutes, THEN stir well. Stir in 


lukewarm milk mixture 


ceive them not one but three treats next time 
Dry Yeast helps vou to serve a variety of 


When you 
have ble ischmann’s on hand. 


on any case unless people co-operate on 

The young Mountie looking for in 
formation learns not to hurry a farmer 
in the slack season and not to waste his 
time in the fall. He develops self-con 
trol when pestered by women with 
persecution complexes, reformers who 
want a local movie banned or farmers 
problems 


who want advice in civil 


which would tax the wisdom of a 
Supreme Court judge Every day the 
public exercises his self-control A 


Mountie in a large prairie detachment 
for example, stopped a prominent citi 
zen who'd been driving his car in 


manner that showed quite clearly he’ 
been drinking 

“Do you know who I am’?”’ 
demanded 

“Yes, Mr. 
come with me, please?”’ 

The man broke into a tirade of abuse 
He had influential friends. He would 
speak to his MP He'd break the 
blank-blank Mountie 

The Mountie listened patiently until 
he was through “If you’ve nothing 


the man 


“Will you 


he said 


more to say,”’ he said, ““would you mind 
coming with me?”’ 

“This is a common occurrence,”’ says 
Bingham, ‘“‘You catch a man breaking 
the law. He’s embarrassed, humiliated 
He fights against it, and you’re the per 
son he takes his resentment out on. A 
policeman must understand this and 
You can’t look 
the other way when you see this man 
igain and think, “This man doesn’t like 
me.” You have to take the objective 


not take it personally 


view of everything.”’ 

During a wartime raid on a Montreal 
aleohol il 
legally, the inspector in charge of the 
RCMP searching squad noticed that 
one undersized young fellow scarcely 


plant that was making 


seemed to know what was going on 
‘How much are you making here 


son?”’ he asked, sizing him up 


rorr 


Dry Yeast 


See how Fleischmann’s Active 


things with no extra treuble. 


bake at home, make sure you 


Stir in 
6 cups whole wheat flour 
and beat until smooth and elastic; work in 


4 cups more (about) whole wheat flour 


Turn ovt on board sprinkled with whole wheat 
flour and knead dough lightly until smooth 
and elastic. Place in a greased bow! ond 
grease top of dough. Cover and set dough 
in a warm place, free from draught, and let 
rise until doubled in bulk. Turn out dough on 
lightly-floured boord ond knead 10 minutes 
Divide into 3 equal portions and finish as 


follows 


Ca 


FOR 


SEAL WITH VICEROY 


For home canning 
goodness in and au 


months to come 


RUBBER JAR RINGS. The “live” 


ngs “flows” 


rubber of 


around the sealing edge, fills irregu- 


\ eeroy 


you seal the 
out, for all the 


VICEROY 


larities, makes a broad firm seal under 


pressure of the lid. 


Ask for Viceroy Rings in 


three precision-siz¢ 


WHY TAKE A CHANCE? 


It’s only good sense to use ——/ 


NEW RINGS each season 


...and make sure they 


tor Intants 


1. WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 


Shape one portion of dough into 


fit inte a greased loaf pan 


inches, Grease top. Cor 


just doubled in bulk. Bake 


hot oven, 375°. 35 to 
loaf with heavy brown 
minutes of baking. 


2. PAN BUNS 


Cut one portion of doug! 


pieces. Shape each piece 


round ball and arrange 


square cake pan. Grease 


nada’s foremost maker of 


Rubber Product 


and Youngsters .. . am 


by 
t e until 
noderatels 

eri 

after tireat | 
jual-sized 

port 
inch 
ind let 


SAKE 


rise until doubled in bulk. Bake in moderatels Roe 
hot over il minute overs 
buns with heavy brown paper after first 15 a 
minutes of baking ~ 


3. SALAD OR WIENER ROLLS 


( port f dow real 
pi Shay each 4 t alin 
it > mehe ‘ Place ell apart, on 

ed cookie «heet (jrease top Covet 
noderately hot over shout 20 minute 
Split | fill rh d 

er 
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; nampoo that leaves your hair softly glowing, 
easy to manage, vibrantlyalive! There's ‘‘magic | 
4 the proved *formula containing finely l 
emuisitied egg yolk which help: r to your 
Nair tne fai substances wind and sun take of 
pul. -Professional hairdressers everywhere use 
1 rece end Silhouette Oil-Egg Shampox = 
= 


ere 


CHWAR7 PF { IENNA = 
iWARZK F VIENNA =: | Su = 

Shee | 

= 

JUST A FEW DROPS! that's al = — 
= 

for ‘‘oceans" of gentle, cle: 
lather. Ask for Silhouette — 


cruggist’s or favorite cosmetic 


Is ... TRY A PILSENER 


2) 2 


af 
twee 
(here er 


THE SWING IS DEFINITELY TO 


LABATT’S 


“Seventeen dollars a week,” the lad 


replied 
Che 


factory where he 


him a job in a 
made three times as 
When 


the inspector found 


nspector got 


much as he'd ever made illegally 


racLOory losed 


work n a department store 

ies like these re told proudly in 
every detachment “The more you 
know about people says Bingham, 


the less you want them into 
But there’s got to be a 


sympathy leaves off and justice 


court 


point 


where 


Over. 


In a typical case, a Mountie came 


1cross a green deerskin which he traced 
»a bush worker with four children and 
sick wife He was sympathetic; 


nevertheless he brought the 


man in, 


took fim before the justi e ot the peace, 


local farmer, and explained the facts 
of the case, concluding “This man 
can’t afford a fine The JP fined him, 
gave him weeks to pay and in the 


meantime wrote the attorney-general 


province suggesting that the man 
he let off 


Even Midwife Duty 


he other way,”’ says Bingham, “‘is 
- Rit that’ } 

ureyes. Hut that s notright 
do you stop? The first thing you 
know a drunk drives by and you say 
“That's old Joe, he’s only had one drink 
know him 


“That man’sa bloody menace 


too many.” But 
ou’d say 


Community The 


you didn’t 


only way you 
can meet your respons bility to the 
ommunity and still live with yourself 


to be absolutely fair 


With words like 


and 


‘objective’ 


mpartia every veteran Mountie 
ink and file, confirms this point 
You've got to be fair” is the Moun 


tie’s working translation of the RCMP 


motto Maintier Dro Maintain the 
Right 

Imperceptibly, this impersonal self 
less ideal begins to obscure the young 


Mounted 
At the 


individuality 


Policeman's 


same time, the pressures of his 


insforming his rigid discipline 


into a self-control hat trees 


IS initia 


occurred 


excellent example 


when the 


ike detach 


before dawn one morning 


youn ‘ 


g constable at Green L 


ment in Saskatchewan was awakened 
bv a telephone call from a woman res 


dent. She was pregnant and she wanted 
to be taken to the nearest hosp tal 


miles away in Meadow Lake 


The Mountie suggested a midwift 


N she insisted “The baby’s pre 
mature I’m afraid of comp itions 
lt was ly in the morning to get 
invone ¢ eh 
lutifully rot in 
picked up the woman 
mut of Meadow Lak she told him the 
bab Va omin He pulled off the 
road mined he ind found tl} she 
vi if She nad iis been gt 
ibou ym pli ons It de loned ir 
bre birt vhict } 1 
cope W from his vyiedge o rs 
a nd so a blade 
W he he s m Was under control 
ushed the rie 
led ove mothe 1 child, be 
bat mbili¢ Iv d 
stab ssi ce 
nis 3S 
N hnims mended 
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My Small War 
With the Educators 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 


this is from the editor of a teachers 


journal who it seems either does not 
dictionary or 
“dictionary skills’’ 

So much for the book The author ji 
not neglected. ‘“‘Public Eye Neatby 
“Detective Neatby” with he: 
ing air of superiority,’’ with her 
“irritably alle: 
a duellist lacks 


has not yet 


possess a 


acquired 


“irritat 
“intel 
lectual snobbishness”’ is 
gic to experts”’ and “as 

“has a distinct relish for 
And yet i¢ 
ilthough 


finesse’ but 
impaling her victims.” 
cording to this last authority 
rather surprisingly, 


she is, 


“churlish”’ 


‘‘a well-intentioned sincere woman 
Others, less charitable, find her “ 


lous,” an 


icidu 


“embittered spinster,” a 


‘frigid introvert,” an “educational 


McCarthy.” 
After all this it is refreshing to moves 


to the great outdoors. where we find 


that, ‘“‘Like a high-spirited and som« 
what untrained bird dog she may fire 


quently bark up the wrong tree, but 


she certainly does flush 


a lot of game : 


rather a pleasing picture even if it does 
leave one wondering what is the right 
a bird dog to bark uy 


It is not for me to complain it this 


kind of tree for 


exuberance although even my 


upbringing has not entire] 


western 
accustomed me to being referred to 


is “Hilda’”’ by 


“prominent” ed 


cators to whom I have not as yet beer 


educator 


no quarter ind expec ted none 


introduced However, as one non 
who has been good enoug! 
Views has said, | pave 


Chose 


who speak frankly must expect frank 


to support my 


ness in return 


J 
I 


surpassed 


r 


have endeay 


But I had the right to expect com- 
»lete frankness and, if the expression is 
well as 
Educators have 
themselves in the epithets 
applied to my scholarship, my style and 
They 
publi« whose attention they 


vermissible intellectual as 


‘motional frankness 


ny personality owed it to me 


ind to the 


ored to engage, to examine 


and to answer my arguments also, and 
to do so with accuracy and with fair 
ness. This they have not done 
Instead, there have been at best. 
the general response, numerous va) 


t 
} 


headed 


ons on the theme ‘‘useful, but wron 


supp ed by a re tired unive 


Sity proftesso: One reviewer aft« 
lengthy denunciation, admits in a fina 
sentence that many will agree wit} 
much of what I say leaving us to gvue 


imong the agreeable 


number himself 


\ friend] 


nat he may even 


many 


¢ commenting on this article re« 
marks Perhaps he was 1 t to dis 
semb s lo but wl he ch 
he downstairs he official pr 
nouncen nt ofr the Canadian Educ 
on Association reads in part Th 
uthor has perhaps rendered 
‘ n her tack on pedagese, mo 
th ug nterest nd the educ ! 
vhole ct d S is nt 
ae did not ittack | 
hings, and second, did | ha 
d ce If tl itl 
I 13 that made u 
mind ssen itte 
he ished wu pru I 
ol s been er 
YY oO y 
s throu j he count 
he ymment his oul] 
ro n tt f teg es \ 
purely DUSI VE One the 
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serious comment. The third group fol 
lows the pattern shown above with 


faint praise followed by loud and hearty 
darmns. 

‘Some of what you say may be true 
but you are a liar: we question your 
motives and your scholarship; and how 
dare you criticize elementary and sec 
ondary school practices when you teach 
na university?” 

‘But at least,”’ say some of these 
critics, “‘the book has been useful in 
stirring up controversy.’” How? Is con 
troversy useful in itself? A well-placed 
handful of mud will stir up controversy 
n almost any group, but is this really 
iseful? Many critics now are beginning 
o think not. They suggest rather that 
ducational leaders (‘‘those at the top” 
hould, as “gentlemen” but not 
surely, ‘‘aristocrats’’), exercise restraint 
over the whole unfortunate thing’ 
until “‘the situation stirred up by Dr 


Neatby”’ subsides. 
No One Answered Questions 


Chere are educators, including even 
ome at or near “‘the top”’ who, fervent 
ly agreeing that the book is a bad thing 
have not been able to exercise restraint 
With mathematical precision it has 
been adjudged 98 percent wrong. The 
remaining two percent have not been 
identified 4 distinguished director of 
educational research has been good 
enough to place me in the headlines 
with Neatby Education Ideas Said 
Not Worth Nickel. “‘Dr. Neatby (he is 
reported to have said 


lot of $64 language on a lot of ideas 


squanders a 


vhich, if they were retailed at a nickel 
ipiece, would represent profiteering.’ 
[t is indeed churlish to criticize a pro 
nouncement which sheds so much light 


on methods and attitudes deemed ap 


propriate in educational research. Seri 


ously, what business has this educa 


tional leader and many others to deal 
with the book without even attempt 
ing to answer the serious questions 
which | raised and to which I and all 
other Canadians have a right to de 
mand an answer? 

No one has attempted to answer the 
ontention that the school’s central 
purpose is or should be intellectual. An 
educational official described as a 


‘director”’ of 


i branch of a well-known 
university in a “call for fau play ” ex 
plains that “‘the business of education 
wil continue its task of developing 
boys and girls who will have to work 
with their fellow men to make th 
Canada of ours a better place in which 
to live.” They will do this by the 
development of pupil intelligence, dem 
ocratic leadership, peace and an incul 
cation of spiritual \ ilues.”” this de velop 
ment to be brought about apparently 
by teacher training “‘based on sound 
psvchologi« il ociological ind philo 


sophic all 


oundations.”’ He then gives a 
list of five philosophies, remarks that 
whichever you pick you must consider 
‘the welfare of young people” and ends 
with an “eclectic conclusion” in ten 
numbered statements which include 
surprisingly, a brief statement on the 
causes of ““Great War I, Great War II 
ind the Korean War’’ and ends, not 
surprisingly at all, with Education 
should de velop an appreciation of the 
good, the beautiful and the true 

Yes, indeed, but does this educator 
believe, or doesn’t he, that when chil 
dren come to school the teacher has a 
direct and special responsibility to do 
something for their minds? We still 
don’t know, and I am now convinced 
that he doesn’t either 

Many other simple and important 
questions remain unanswered. Do we 
not need definite and ascertainabl 
Should 
there not be an official concern for 


standards of achievement? 
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scholarly achievement by the average 
as well as by the gifted child? After all, 
many parents who acknowl- 
edge average children, think they have 
a right to expect that something be 
done for these children’s minds. And 
finally, should there not be more con- 
cern for the intellectual endowment, 
the intellectual training and the con- 
intellectual enrichment of the 


average 


tinued 
teacher? 

These questions which were asked, 
I believe, in clear and simple English 
have been clearly and simply ignored 
Not one of the officials who attacked 
my book has said that schools are not 
with intellectual 


And 


yet this is the critical question; for if 


primar ily concerned 


values, but not one says they are 
the democracy apparently loved but 
most evidently not cherished by edu- 
cators is to endure, we must have some 
institution which will give first place 


to matters of the mind. The question 


is not mine alone. Many during the 
last few months have shown concern 
for the supreme importance of the 


which is, in effect, the 
intellectual climate of 
the next generation. My critics alone 


to 


teachers’ task 


creation of the 


references 


ittitude of 


ipart from casual 
gifted child,”” maintain an 
indifference 

that 
nswered the essential questions raised 
n my book they 
hey 


guerrilla 


complet 


To say educators have not 


does not mean that 
not dealt with the contents 
kind of 
warfare with frequent excursions into 
they re 


intained a 


enemy territory from which 


turn happily laden with spoils, secured 
unorthodox meth 


very often by those 


ich too often are associated with 


uerrilla warfare Che tactics are tried 


but thev fall into three or four recog- 


nizable patterns 


Ivory Towers Are Scarce 


first, the “sweeping gen 
eralization”’ attack Chis is easy and 
quite effective. It captures the booty 
by pure bluff 


very 


There Is 


Sweeping generalization 
bad. Not everyone will 


sounds 


reflect that scientific laws are nothing 
more than generalizations on known 
facts and that they are, indeed, swee p- 
ing generalizations Sweeping gen- 


eralization as a term of reproach im- 


plies a statement which ignores one or 
more relevant facts. The soundness of 
the accusation must depend on the 


recuser citing such a statement, along 


with the facts which it ignores And 


yet I have read dozens of such accusa- 


tions without a sing from 


quotation 


the book to support them. The reason 


s simple I did not make sweeping 


generalizations. At the cost, occasion 
illy, of sacrificing style to caution | 


made a practice of modifying all general 
statements which dealt with matters of 
fact Expre ssions of opinion as tor 


example that our current educational 
practices are anti-intellectual— should 


of course, be received as ¢ xpressions of 


on and no more 


oweeping accusations of sweeping 


generalizations are often followed up by 


the expression “‘not a shred of evi 


dence,”’ again, as a rule, without 


of evidence in 
M any 


stage bring in the beloved “‘ivoryv tower 


support of 


accusation however, do at this 


academic seclusion” cliché, not know 


ing apparently that ivory towers are as 
searce as other types of housing in 


Canada today and that none are re 


»fessors More 


served for university pre 


practical than the ivory tower is the 
rccusation that I have not visited 
ssrooms iat therefore MV Views 
ire based solely on personal opinion 


But if I had visited classrooms, on what 
other than personal opinion could my 


views be based? Indeed, what right 


have I to offer the public any views 


which do not coincide with my personal 
opinion? 

Admittedly my failure te visit Can- 
adian schools might well have rendered 
my opinions more or less worthless if it 
had been my purpose to generalize on 
proceedings in the classrooms. I did 
not undertake to say what goes on in 
the Canadian Instead I 
tried to determine from their own care- 
fully official statements, 
printed and circulated at the public 
expense, what our educational leaders 
think should go on in the classroom. 
These sources have been blithely brush 
Perhaps they are 
absolutely valueless in one sense Per- 
haps they do tell nothing about class 
They however, 
is evidence of what our edu 


classroom 


considered 


ed aside as ilueless 


room practices are, 
nvaluable 
cational authorities would like to think 
were classroom practices Or if they 
do not, why do educational! authorities 
produce them? 

Chere is, indeed, something st rangely 
inconsistent in the attitude of those who 
revile me for having dared to talk about 
the schools on the basis of written evi 


dence without having visited class 


rooms in person; while scores of people 
who certainly have never visited me in 
person do not hesitate to des« ribe me in 
detail on the which 
they may or may not have I am 
not prepared to admit that all the epi 
thets which have been applied to me 
they could hardly ai/ be 


basis of my book 
read 


ire accurate 
nsist on de- 
only of my 


accurate) but if my critics 
ducing the quality not 

scholarship and my mind, but even of 
my.character and disposition from my 
writings, they must allow me the privi 
some conclusions on 
the official 


educa 


lege of draw ng 


Canadian education from 
pronouncements of Canadian 
tional authorities 

device of the 


One other ‘sweeping 


generalization—-not a shred of evi 
dence”’ tactic is important It is the 
which 
ht to brand my book 
and or 


ery of “false documentation” 
gives critics the rig 
as “‘unscholarly”’ “inaccurate” 


and/or ‘unacceptable even it the 


undergraduate level of research’’ and 


so forth. For these charges there are, 


indeed. two shreds of evidence, one 
very small and the other very mislead 
only real support for the 
charge of “‘false documentation” that 


has been presented to me or to my pub- 


ng The 


lishers is the omission in a footnote of 


the first publication date in a pamphlet 


which had been reprinted six years after 
its first appearance. This purely tech 
nical error might be nportant in a 


work of very intricate documentation 
in my book, although I regret the error 
I know and my critics know that it has 
not the slightest practical significance 

Che second shred is even more du- 
bious A reviewer, a 


states that ‘‘the 


professor in a 


re of education 


frequent use of references from ‘unpub- 


lished manuscripts in possession of the 


author’ denies to the reader the privi 


lege of judging the competence of the 
1uthorities from whom she draws muc/ 
of her informatio talics mine). Sim 

lar comments have been made by 


some of whom have been good 


others. 


enough to dignify the unpublished 


with the title of “‘master’s 
there are 


thesis... The truth is this 
ootnotes in the book: four of them 


refer to unpublished material: about 


eigt others refer to private informa 
tion This makes 12 out of 377 refer 
ences which are naccessible to the 
reader Moreover the nformation 
while interesting and pertinent is in no 
way essential to the main argument 


which stands and was intended to 


what educators themselves 


stand on 


sav about education 


Misrepresentations sometimes sub- 
tle, sometimes blatant. of what is 


actually contained in the book consti- 
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tute the second type of guerrilla tactics. 
There is the charge often repeated 


words such as these: . the author’s 
main trend of thought is that schools 
should return to the aims and methods 
of the turn of the century:”’ “‘. . . she 
would discard all that educators have 
learned in the last fifty years about 
child and adolescent psychology and 
adjustment.”” I did suggest and I do 
helieve that we are losing sight of many 
old and essential values because we 
pursuit of the 
new professional learning. But many 
who have criticized my reactionary and 
tendencies, including 


have gone overboard 


““pendulumist”’ 
the critic who remarked that every 
time I mentioned discipline there was 
heard the swish of a whip, have over 
looked an important section of the 
book which, as it happens, was given a 
particularly wide circulation through 
idvance publication in a leading Can 
adian weekly 

I quote a short pass: 
section: “This sympathetic and under- 
standing attention to the child as an 
individual, to his physical well-being, 
to his interests, and to his moral growth 


ge from this 


must win the approval of all who are 
interested in children or in education 

Neglect of health and comfort, lack 
of sympathy and harshness, drill and 
discipline for their own sakes are as 
unfashionable today as their opposites 
were a generation or two ago. The edu- 
cational system which undertakes to 
care adequately for all—the dull, the 
lazy and the misfits, as well as for the 
bright and industrious— is indeed a new 
ind notable achievement 


Shrieked Down 


There is, I believe, nothing in the 
book inconsistent with this position and 
much that specifically supports it. And 
yet the critic who accuses me of wishing 
to wash out fifty years of progress is a 
relatively mild representative of his 
group, and a man with a reputation for 
care and moderation 

Another misrepresentation which one 
can only hope is unintentional is the 
statement that I would reserve high 
schools for the intellectual elite. This 
has been many times repeated. Six 
critics, whose reviews are before me 
even give approximate percentages of 
those whom I would remove from 
school between the ages of 12 and 14: 
they range from 40 percent to 80 per 
cent In fact, I made no estimate of 
numbers. I suggested only that instead 
of struggling to retain in school those 
‘who have no interest in the school’s 
purpose’”’ the words are those of a dis- 
tinguished Canadian educator) they 
should be invited to withdraw before 
they destroyed the character of the 


school As a result the word “‘aristo- 
crat’’ has been shrieked up and down 
the country with a fervor worthy of the 


Jacobins; but it should be observed that 
no one has ventured to say that it is 
positively desirable to entice into the 
high school those who have no interest 
in the school’s purpose. 

There are numerous other petty mis 
representations. I did not “‘attac k”’ the 
education of “‘the whole child;”’ [ spe 
cifically approved it. I did not coin the 
expression “experts.” That is what 
they like to call themselves | don’t 
care for their taste but it’s a free coun 
try still I did not say that British 
schools are superior to Canadian in 
every respect; it happens that I do not 
even think so. I did not confine my 
discussion of American influences on 
our education to a sampling of the 
degrees of t small group ot professors 
I did not make light of educational 
research: l made fun of some of the un- 
scientific nonsense that passes for edu 
cational research and I urged more 
ittention to matters which educators 
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themselves say are important. 1 did 
not recommend the abolition of all 
training schools; I suggested that 
(speaking of educational research) we 
follow an American example and insti- 
tute one experimental apprenticeship 
course. I don’t approve of the method, 
“Open your book at page T even 
said so in so many words and was re 
buked for being (by implication) unfair 
to traditionalists. 

Finally, I did not say that Canadian 
educators employed the tactics of Hit 
ler and Stalin. I[ said that they used 
perhaps in ignorance, the same kind of 


argument that had been used in totah- 
tarian states, when in the name of social 
welfare they demanded something like 
absolute power. I did not suggest and 
I do not think that they realize all the 
possible implications of their public 
statements 

third tactic (also typical of guerrilla 
methods) is evasion. “‘T would imag 
ine,”” says a reviewer, “‘that most ad 
ministrators will shrug off her attack 
as an uninformed, prejudiced and 
cloudy bit of writing.’’ This is not far 
from the truth. They shrug it off, 
shriek it down. Some of the critics 
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An example of a simple and crude 
method is the bare statement from a 
teachers’ journal that everything is 
taken care of ‘School people defended 
existing school conditions with facts 
from an informed point of view and in 
doing so ‘exposed’ the book as nothing 
but an opinion arrived at from a posi 
tion of remoteness and isolation from 
the real, ‘alive-and-kicking’ educational 
community. Some things Miss Neatby 
mentioned are true but she did not 
prove them scientifically Professional 
educators, it seems, must show their 
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S In U.S.A . . Clarks of England 


for 


respect for educational research by ig 
noring all such contraband truth 

Che educators or their allies have 
used one more device which would 
hardly be worth mentioning were It not 
ith in it. It is 


for their own apparent 
ery of “‘Unfair, unfair!’ 

For exa one who presents hin 
se qui vice’ urging merge 
osing tactors to submerge the 
F nd bring to the surface the best 
deas of each finds it necessary to 
speak in his jud | fashion severely of 
certain radio debate on the book. He 
zes me for appealing to “natura 
put sympathy’ based on tradition 
list sentiment), for being “‘cool and 
3} rp with repartee ind for univer 


I 
ce bate logic iithougn he s good 


enough to add that I am “‘n« 


ly to Diame for my 


complete 
“error is le con 


ditions of the debate encouraged 


Since when, in public discussion of 
latte ot public nterest has it been 
in “‘error’’ to appeal to p 


ment, to remain cool and to 


logic? One gets the impres 


use of logic and successful appe 
public support are somehow not quite 
cke It is easy to understand that 
logic may be damned as remote and 
icademic but it hard for the abused 
author of an “‘ivory-tower indictment 


to be blamed (in the name of dem 


ocratic education) for enlisting ‘“‘natural 
publi sym} ithy”’ even if it is based 
sentiment | had not thought of n 
book as a sentimental production. 
**A Pile of Angry Nonsense’”’ 
Che most unfair thing of all, thoug! 
m\ 1. Educators speak of 
like it were an unfair device 
smooth piece of business, almost tab 
n the back Dr. Neatby uses Englisl 
xceptionally well, a fact which to the 
poorly informed tends to lend an au 
of plausibility to even her ost 
plausible arguments mos 
distinguished critics » | ‘ 
said One can only cor 
sistency with which mnself 
ivoids the fault he condemns in othe 
In the new education, if |! ( mn 
style is the specious device of thoss 
would deceive 
| think I should not be guilty of 
idice ryste mpiety n of 
pir ene! m | a 
he pubik response I criticis! 
offered by offic educ rs in the dail 
press and in professional journa ! 
been undignified unintelligent nd 
supre uninteresting. Loss of I 
per does not redeem most of the articles 
tron jullness jargon na edan 
Chere is no evidence of the jo. reve! 
he glee f combat Ihe rete 
fered is ha nothin n sec ed 
by debate nd we must al et yund 
the table and 
Tul cnoosing 
vonders if edt 
heir own oun 
exciusively 
vould be is 
disappeal 
Educational leaders have been re 
minded of this A moderate and care 
fully reasoned letter to an eastern paper 
urges that an attack which starts n 
irgument is not necessarily i bad 
thing ‘It would be a pathetic result 
of (Miss Neatby’s) attack if those of us 


who are equally concerned with edu: 
tion should climb onto a stolid littl 


A parent 


writes that criticism is always difficult 


rampart of self-justification 


and criticism of honesty 


ind sincerity we be pair 
ful. She adds, “‘But sa mistake not 
to challenge deas when the only 


reason for not doing so is a reluctance 


to embarrass a genuine supporter 


them.”” And a teacher adds, 
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Neatby is wrong is to find out why sh« 


and dozens like her feel it their dut 
to speak at all.” 

Moreover there is evidence in m 
own province and elsewhere that ther: 
are many holding responsible position 


in educational administration and or 


educational faculties who refuse to closs 


their minds to criticism even thoug! 
they may find it unpleasant if m 
They are not prepa ed to tos 


offensive 
out critics as mere logicians and sty] 
or to dispose of publ c concern as trad 
tionalist sentiment. They do not writ 
much to the papers. It may be th 
they prefer not to write unt lthey ha 
had more time to think 

The unfortunate result, however 
that in spite of a number of protest 


from teachers, the published views « 


professional educators follow i pa 
terns which have been outlined i he 
impression is clearly given that it 


themselves rather than their job tha 
they take seriously, and that for al 
their talk of democracy they care not! 
yr individual freedom 


And these are not a lunatic fring: 


1cators quoted or referred to in th 


nclude important officials fron 


parts of the country, men who hold 
key positions It was one such, no 
yet quote d, who indicated that one way, 
on educatior 
taker 


by educators” with a view to prevent 


to stop Vicious attacks 


was ‘‘concerted official action 


ing publication. He cited, with appa) 


ent approval, an example of such 
course which had he beleved bee 
followed in the U.S 
Chis att de on the t 
posedly responsible and undoubted 
werful officials though ha 
ibsurd spects, 18 not funn It is 
surel n illegitimate ppeal pul 
sentiment to say that our free societ 
rests on freedom of speec! nd tha 
freedom of speech has no meaning if 
does n nvolve freedon differ ( 
lebate and to criticize —negatively 
vell as positively 
As John Stuart Mill said a centur' 
rey eedom of speech may be guaran 
eed bt not work nless 
nat necessary ind 
t mu be tolerated mus 
‘ ned. Mill was worrvir ibou 
e d SOx ranny [he 
lange iministrative ranny 
ess ot nan age when it yuld be 
ed se Isiy th ducat n was the 
ncerl parents T 
Are n n of losing 
freedom to ve do m 
ip} ‘ e our nd ! tio 
he riticized I d t 
c1ism sm sometime 
en ticis I I Stile 
esponsible sot s directed 
hose who bear he burdens | 
hard; but liberty is hard: democ 
s | d In freedom w } hose 
i hard ind a noble \ te 
We cannot tolerate wit! rsel 
that natur but St nk 
the ecessar mdi ns of 
fe The re those who s fu 
wn ticism I 1 did not mea 
them, that I wrote then vith n 
tongue in my cheek, and so forth. | r 
mily say ti when I wrote these thing 
l bel ved them to be le now tre 
ding pile ng 
am forced t he cor si0 
e pr d beyond reas 
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4-H and the Haights 
of Floral, Sask. 


Continued from Page 11 


members who can look after them 
elves. 

Haight had feed, of a sort He'd 
cut and baled twelve hundred acres of 
Russian thistle Because he was one 
of the few farmers who could help 
himself, he got one of the two con 
tracts issued in the Saskatoon district 
that autumn 

Chat, and the children getting into 

Ht. were the two most important 

ings that ever happened to us sAVS 
Haight 

This, coupled with the renewed 
prosperity of the Forties, put Haight on 
his teet again. 

He changed his herd to Holsteins to 
mprove milk production. He painted 
the homely two-story farmhouse where 
they have lived for 17 years, patched 
its broken plaster and windows, bought 

Shetland pony to haul the children 
o Floral public school and began to 
pay off his debts. In 1942 he bought 
180 acres of the land he’d been renting. 

But something, he felt, was lacking 
He wasn’t making the most of his new 
job The children especially Jean, 
vho milked cows and did chores as 
ve I as a man were growing up full 
of questions which Haight couldn't 
inswer. He wanted to show them the 
better side of farm life and interest his 
ons. at least, in making it a caree) 
But Haight didn’t know how to whet 


their interest 
Purebreds are best 


In 1944 Jack Lee, a former dairy 
farmer and then leader of the Saska 
toon 4-H dairy club, called at the farm 
Lee is a dairy recorder for the pro 
vincial Department of Agriculture; as 
such, he tests and records the milk 
production of dairy herds. 

He was impressed by 14-year-old 
Jean’s thirst for knowledge and invited 
her to join Jean, who now utilizes 
her 1-H knowledge as wife ol Flor il 
dairvman Ivan Robertson, soon was 
brimming with information 

She visited other farmers’ prize 

nning herds and came home quot 
ing their milk-production records and 
the high prices they’d obtained from 
purebred cattle sales. She learned to 
recognize the deep chest wide rump 
level back squarely set legs ind broad 
She pointed 
out flaws in her father’s non-pure bred 
grade” herd 

All of a sudden | found myself 
ntenselv interested in raising better 
ttle.’ savs Haight. ‘‘We learned to 
vrow brome grass ilfalfa hay instead 
of ordinary slough grass hay. We 1dded 


muzzle ol good Holstein 


food concentrates to our chopped grain 


Later we built a new barn and piped 

iter d rectly to each cow n the 
stables Chat wav they drink more 
ind it all helps produce more milk 


Most important of all, we ch inged to 
purebreds because of 4-H 
Purebreds don’t necessaruy vield 


more milk than good grade’ cow 
they repay their owners in 
Vays both in cash and _ prestige 
Where : grade cow might sell fo 


%300 to $400, a purebred might bring 
high as $1,000 Haight’s herd is 
vorth three times a similar size herd 
if grade cattle. Thus, when he sells 
i: cow or calf he makes three times the 
money he’d make from grade sales 
Aroused by Jean’s delight in her new 
knowledge and new social contacts, 
Murray and Joyce joined the 4-H club 
ind by 1949 six young Haights be- 


longed to the 4-H club. They learned 
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the 4-H pledge | pledge my head lo this the fourth H for health vincial departments of agriculture help 
to clearer thinking, my heart to greater was added. The movement began in finance the council's work, includ 
loyalty, my hands to larger service, my Canada about 1912 ing the national 4-H club week On 
health to better living for my club, my “To the best of our knowledge the the local scale, many small companies 
community and my country They only other 4-H movement in the world businessmen, service clubs and private 
learned that 4-H is an international at that time was in the U.S. A.,”’ says individuals provide money and volun 
movement embracing several million James D. Moore, secretary-manager of teer leaders for 4-H clubs 
members and 44 countries. The name the Canadian Council on 4-H Clubs Any rural boy or girl, ten to 21, can 
is said to come from a verse in Kipling’s “The movement there originated about join Chere is no membership fee, as 
poem, The Children’s Song 1908.’ i rule, but each member must agrec 
er pera aoe : In 1931 the Canadian Council on to carry out a project demonstrating 
tiec 1-H Clubs was formed to co-ordinate better farming or homemaking 
Oh Motherland we pledge t ai the entire program, Today 32 national he ind often his parents learn 
Head ne t and Nar t! } the businesses, 12 national agricultural is through actu | practice 
ears to be sociations, and the federal and pro A 4-H club may deal with clothing 


Passenger List: All V.1.P. 


They're really the most precious Very Important Persons in the 
world, aren't they >? And whether they re headed for movie, picnic or 
cottage, it’s your responsibility to see that they get there safely. 

To be ready for emergencies, your car needs the extra safety of 
Dominion Royal Masters. Then you can stop swiftly, surely and in a 
straight line — even on slippery pavements. You know that Royal 
Master's exclusive Royaltex tread has thousands of teeth that sweep, 
bite and hold where tires never held before. You know, too, that you 
are getting up to twice the safe mileage. 

Yes, the safety of Dominion Royal Masters plus the beauty of 
Everlasting Whitewalls will give you a new feeling of confidence. 


They will become the protection 


and pride that are always with you. 


THE SAFEST COMBINATION ON THE ROAD! 
DOMINION ROYAL MASTERS 


with NYLON FIREWALL TUBES 


Positive blowout prevention, skid protection, life protection — 
all yours when amazing LIFEWALL tubes are inside 

your Royal Masters. Insist on LIFEWALL 
tubes in the next tires you buy... put 
them in your present tires. They're the 
greatest tube development in history! 


OF SERVICE 
To 
HOME AND 
DUSTRY 
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IN ALL WALKS OF LIFE 


NUGGET 


SHOE POLISH 
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{CANADA'S QUALITY SHOE POLISH 


In your case we're trying to draw attention to the feet.’ 
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food, gardening, dairy cattle, beef anywhere near approaching that re¢ 
ittle, swine, poultry, grain, potatoes ord,”’ says council secretary-manage 
nd tractor maintenance Members Moore ‘It may not be equalled f 
meet formally six to eight times a yea years to come , 
usually in the local schoolhouse or some They weren’t any smarter than the 
farmer’s living room. Meetings follow others but they sure worked irder 
ar cedure Each club says thelr iorme! leader Jack Lee 
member takes a turn at being chairman who now works for the Department 
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Earn Extra Dollars 


It's 


in 


Without 
Mothersill’s 


| | | | 
Travel sickness | 


inevitably occurs 

at an inconvenient 
time, but when 
prepared with rv) 


Mothersill’s 


yours will be a happy journey, 
whether you travel by boat, train, 
bus, motor or plane. Children, 
particularly, are not accustomed 


to travel motion and often become 
faint and irritable after riding but 
a short way Relieve this travel 
sickness with a timely dose of 
MOTHERSILL’S, the remedy suc 
cessfully used for half a century, 
and recommended by many phy 
sicians and well-known travelers. 


Adult & Children’s 
Capsules 
At Druggists 


fon Worry of 


FALSE TEETH 


Slipping or Irritating? 


et I alkaline 


easy to make year 
your spare time. 


cessary 


Yes 


you're in business 


yourself just as soon as you write 


M 


He thought he had the 


Flat Fixed! 


ibe rin tt 

ROWES CI i’ 
BOWES 

BOWES “Seal I 


BOWES “SEAL FAST” COMPANY LTO. HAMILTON, ONT 


‘round profits 
Start your own 
business TODAY. No experience 


everything supplied 


doubt follow the family tradition. 
But prizes aren’t the sole object of 
1-H participation for the Haights. 
“They put as much into it as they 
take out,”’ Jack Lee “When I 
was leader, it was just natural to say 
‘We'll go to Haight 


i place for a meeting or a pienic or a 


says 
s,’ when we wanted 


party 

Several achievement days have been 
held at Floral View Farm. Each year, 
no matter who wins the Saskatch 
ewan dairy-club championship, all the 
Haights see the winners off to Toronto 
it the April this 


year, the Saskatoon dairy club 


railway station In 
played 
host for a day to ninety members from 
three other clubs. Everybody went to 
Haights for lunch 
half dozen stayed overnight 


naturally ind 
The 4-H associations were good for 
Murray and Alan, who, like many farm 
once shy and unsure of 
Wiry. fair-haired Murray 
practical, didn’t care for 
didn’t take 
his brothers and sisters did 


boys were 
themselves 
was quiet ind 
Sports at s¢ hool, plano les 
sons when 


‘They used to memorize that school 


poem about daffodils says Mrs 
Haight. “‘and I’d tell them to try to 
picture a field of flowers. But Murray 


ilways said he couldn’t picture then 
if they weren’t there.”’ 
But the training and fellowship of 
1-H exploited his practical side ind 
gave him ind assurance I 
ealized that in 1950,”’ says Jack Lee 
about Murray on that 
Toronto trip but on competition day 
he talked and joked with the 
like he’d known them all his lift 
At one time chunky sunburned Alan 


unless the 


poise 
| was worried 


judges 


was tongue tied conversa 
tion veered to football or baseball. But 


it a 4-H judging competit 
speech 


one day ion 
the members had to make a 
ibout judgir ge attle ““Al stood up 
dandy talk says his 
father. “‘It I didn’t think 
he could do it. Just the other day he 


was invited out to be guest speaker for 


ind pave 
fioored me 


inother club.” 
With the Hai 

basis for a rare 

hip. Like any parent Haight groans 


ghts, 4-H became the 
father-son companion 


when his bovs buy draped trousers and 


he tease Alan ibout his close-trin med 
brush-cut “Tf the mosquitoes ever 
light on your head Al. thev’ll bite 

ght through that stuff.”’ But where 
cattle are concerned the tall trictly 
man to man. The be run the farn 
now. Haight advises them but listen 
to ther iewpoints too 

The vears of work and worry taxed 
Ralph and Sara Haight’s he ilth. Mrs 
Haight hort, slow-spoken and still 


For fast, safe 
tire and tube 
repairs drive 
in where you 


see this sign > 
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shy, suffers from high blood pressure 
Three years ago Ralph was bedridden 
months with a heart attack 
He wanted to sell the herd then but 
the bovs talked him out of it Haight 
still wakes up at dawn and frets about 
the cows or the 1,100 acres of wheat 


for three 


alfalfa pasture 

Four-H 

has made competent farmers of his sons 
Kach 

five-thirty they’ve crawled into blue 

triped coveralls and walked the hun 


oats, barley and brome 


But there’s no reason for worry 


morning they rise at five Ry 


dred vards to the high-roofed red barn 
Che black and white cud-chewing Hol 


teins stand n stanchions with 
ndividual drinking fountains, on clean 
traw-covered floors Among them, 


placidly unaware that she 1s cow of 
distinction, is Cardigan Rag 
Viking Rose for short who 


three 


Rose 


grand championship last 
ummer! 

In the barn Murray and Alan Haight 
become well-trained team With 
irround thirty of the eighty Holsteins 
to be milked twice a day, every day 
of the vear, there 1s no time 


Soon the barn is filled with 


movement 
the swish of hay tumbling from the loft 


music from mantel radio Chat 

partly for us, partly for the cow nd 
the oft uckin ound of the pneu 
matic milking machine It takes just 
three minutes for a machine mil 

1 COW 


While Alan feeds the herd chopped 
grain and hay, Murray and hired man 
Charlie Mears 


cleaning each 


operate the machine 


udder with hot 


COW 8 


soapy water before applying the pneu 
matic tubes. Soon 15 milk cans ibout 
180 quarts—are cooling in a tank of 


water wailing pickup ind 


ice-cold 


delivery to a Saskatoon dairy 


The Family Grew Stronger 


In a well-organized barn you 
houldn’t spend more than an ey 
ize of 16 minutes a day on a cow 

Alan. “That includes feeding, mill 


Four-H 


ng and cleaning the stable 
taught us that 

More important, 4-H 
ened the 
families drift apart 


as strength 
family’s ties Most 
when the children 
Haight 

married ol 


the healthy 


farm 


grow up but not so with the 
Although five are now 
working away trom home 
handsome well-dressed 
back at Floral View on week end 


children are all 


they fill three pews at 
the weather-beaten little Floral United 
kitchen they use a 


to relay the countless 


On Sunday 


Church In the 
long blackboard 
telephone messages, random notes like 
‘Pick up Gail at noon’”’ or La 
in turn out the yard light or just 
to count up how many places to set for 
dinnet 
As in most farm homes, everything 
including all meals takes place n 
Ralph built an 
kitchen table but it’s too 
When family and in-laws 


ire all home there are fifteen for dinner: 


1e kitchen In 1937 
eight-foot 


hort now 


At dinnertime on week ends the 


kitchen table groans with pies, cooki« 


roast beef and of course milk Che 
iir is full of chatter about job dance 

boy friends, gir! friend ind cattle 
Generally Ralpl Haight yon the 
banter but sometimes he t bach 
quietly and remembers a time when 


the family wasn’t well-dressed or well 


fed and the future didn’t look so bright 

Then his eye take in the laughin 
group around the _ table the green 
pasture outside speckled with lee} 
black and white cows, the clean whites 
barnyard fence and~-the ke 

the standard gateway gn whaict 
reads 4 4-H member live her 
Then Ralph Haight smiles with sati 
faction and turns back to h noisy 
happy table 


Here’s Canada’s 
time-proven relief! 


© R iw crack 
mean Athlete 


especially in 


between the toes 
Foot can strike 
ummer when hot, 
| hot 


micro-or 


d imp leet make an idea 
house’’ for parasiti 


ganism 


Left untreated, Athlete’s 
can require doctor’s care 
Don’t let it happen to you! : 
Get after Athlete’s Foot ymp- ? 


tom fast — with Absorbine Jr. 


j 

In 3 out of 4 cases tested under fans 
trictly controlled clinical condi «ies 
tion Absorbine Jr proved 
cessful in rehevin Athlete Foot 
mise! | t he Atl et 
Foot fungii in reacl 
mbin on pre nt! 
It prom in healir { 

ete e Al bine J 
pr eT rte wr 

inute 

P \b rbine Ir 
dai luring the immer mor wd 
Absorbin j i le 

dy 
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It cools 


.. it is automatic . . . it heats —all at no extra cost! 


See this handsome Perfection Room Air Conditioner. Perfection 
Stove Company, 7526-E Platt Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A, 


AVAILABLE IN CANADA Perfe ction (B) 


PORTABLE 
EATERS 
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YOUR HOME DESERVES 


PURNACES + HOME HEATERS RANGES - AIR CONDITIONERS WATER HEATERS 


Anaconda Copper Tubes give X 
you the permanent three-way 


SS 


(2) perfect protection from rust-caused leaks (3) and 
a wholly dependable, long-lasting plumbing system. 

Anaconda Copper Tubes outlast ordinary rustable pipe, 
cost no more installed! Talk it over with your plumbing and 


solution to your demand for (1) 
a constant flow of rust-free water, 


heating contractor. Anaconda American Brass Limited, 
Main Office and Plant, New Toronto, Ontario. 
— Montreal Office: 939 Dominion Square Building. 


free A j é 


FIRST in Canada for copper, brass and bronze 


Where Everybody Wants 
to Own an Island 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 


the size of an anthill, can’t be seen 
because it’s completely covered by a 
one-room shack Kenneth LaSha, a 
veteran captain of the Gananoque Boat 
Line, a company which operates ten 
cruisers and takes 50,000 visitors a year 
on short tours of the Thousand Islands, 
is often asked by a ‘Why 
would anybody want a plac e like that? 
He has a ready answe! The owner 
of the shack, by dropping a hook and 
line from an open window, can enjoy 
the early morning fishing and catch his 
breakfast without getting out of bed. 

LaSha’s passengers ask the same 
question about the ruins of Boldt 
Castle. In this case the answer is more 
complicated It lies partly in the 
island that 


passenger, 


strange soft magi Stirs a 
man’s imagination and impels him to 
whims, and partly 
in the character of Soldt, 
a mixture of hard-headed businessman 
and dewy-eyed romantic. Boldt made 
a fortune from his hotel chain, which 
included New York’s Waldorf-Astoria 
and Philadelphia’s Bellevue Stratford 
Heart Island, 
Thousand 


surrender to his 
George C 


tree-shaded 
larger of the 


On lovely 
one of the 


Islands on the U. S. side, midway 
between Cape Vincent and Morris- 
town, Boldt sank a million dollars of 
his fortune into an enormous stone 
castle with turrets and towers, ram- 


parts and parapets. [t was a love token 
for his wife and when she died in 1902 
Boldt, brokenhearted, abandoned it. 
By sunset or moonlight Boldt Castle 
still looks like an illustration from a 
book of fairy tales but in bright 
sunshine it’s a pile of rubble, a 
show for tourists, a desecrated shrine. 
Women in bulging slacks and men in 
cameras strung around their 
their wander 
behind guides who bellow 


side 


T-shirts, 
necks, money and 
through it 
Boldt’s love story 
the crumbling walls. 

A man who builds a castle is a sitting 
duck for this sort of thing, but Boldt’s 


pay 


in voices that shake 


massive folly, hidden away in the 
Thousand Islands, might have been 
left in lonely dignity if Boldt hadn't 


He hired 
yacht and 


soldt’s 


once had a long rakish yacht. 

chef named Oscar for the 
the enchanted atmosphere of 
Law rence 


favorite haunt in the St 
inspired Oscar to create a new salad 
dressing It was so good that Boldt, 


as a hotelman, decided 
he couldn’t keep either it or Oscar for 
Oscar became the celebrated 
Waldorf 


menus of Boldt’s hotels 


conscientious 


himself 
Oscar of the 
went on the 
as Thousand Island dressing and gradu- 
ally gained a spot on all North Ameri 
can hotel menus and in all cookbooks. 

The Thousand Islands, until then, 
had been primarily a warm-weather 
retreat of the rich, who guarded 
their preserve and among 
whom were several U.S. industrialists 
The local legend is that they threatened 
to switch the freight 
tories to other lines if the New 
Central laid rails to Alexandria 
the handiest jumping-off place on the 


The dressing 


very 


jealously, 


their fac- 
York 


Bay, 


from 


U. S. side Whether this is true or 
false, the New York Central came no 
closer to Alexandria Bay than Red- 


village miles to the 
south. The rich may have been able 
to block the railway but when the 
raenus and cookbooks whetted the 
curiosity of millions who had never 
heard of the Thousand Islands before. 
just as cars and highway travel were 
growing popular, they were unable to 


wood " seven 


stem the tide of motorists. 


The influx began shortly before 


World War I. Motorists, in those 
days of mud roads, cranks, few gaso- 
line pumps and many punctures, were 
an intrepid breed not to be intimidated 
by a handful of multimillionaires. With 
much backfiring, excitement and bolt 
ing of frightened horses they descended 
on Alexandria Bay They likewise 
descended on the elderly and amiable 
town of Gananoque, on the Canadian 
side of the St. Lawrence, which calls 
itself ““The Gateway to the Thousand 
Islands.”” They parked their gas bug 
and haggled for and 
canoes and journeyed 
where the salad dressing came from 
They saw Boldt Castle. They saw 
Calumet Castle, an equally elaborate 
job thrust up by the tobacco fortune 
of Charles G. Emory, of New York 
Citv. They saw Castle Rest, built by 
the sleeping-car millions of George 
Pullman and a replica of Castle Ehren 
breitstein on the Rhine. They saw an 
island that had been owned by the 
sinister Boss Tweed of New York and 
heard lurid tales of wild orgies that had 
They saw H. Stillwell’s 
Stillwell, a wealthy New 
admirer of 


rowboats 


gies 


forth to see 


gone on there 
St. Helena 

Yorker was an avid 
Napoleon, had searched until he found 
an island that was much like the island 
where Napoleon died, had changed its 
Helena, and had dressed 


who 


name to St. 


would be a facsimile of the 


it up so it 
real thing, complete with the emperor’ 
tomb. 

The motorists also saw why the rich 
liked the archipelago, for they found 
much more there than fantastic castles 
The crystal water was alive with fish 
ducks ahead of their and 
whirred through the sky, gulls wheeled 
around tufts of spruce and pine. White 
birches cast their reflection on 
surface, there were sandy 
beaches, and the hot summer air was 
cooled by the great broad river. And 
there were hundreds and hundreds of 
unoccupied islands, each with its own 
individual charm, crying for a 
cottage Soon, the rush was on The 
era of tne plutoc rats was ending and 
buying islands, 
and 
has 
island is 
that 


eels 


rose boats 


pale 


the glassy 


eacn 


iverage people were 
putting up shelters 
Harold McGuire 
since discovered, that an 
different from other real 
it makes a man know how 


moving in 


discovering, as 


estate, 


a king f 


Islands Once Were Cheap 


thousand of the 1,768 
Canadian side and 
then belonged to the 
government, which had taken 
Indians and trans 
reservations on 


foughly a 
islands are on the 
most of them 
federal 
them 
ferred the 


from 
Indians to 
the mainland They had been for sale 
right along if anybody wanted them 
now the bidding was so brisk that they 


over 


nearly all passed to private hands. But 
Ottawa hung on to eleven of them, 
which are designated as the St. Law 
rence Islands Park, all within easy 
reach of Gananoque, and are today 
equipped with docks, fireplaces and 
picnic tables. They have clearings 
where campers can pitch tents and 
stay as long as they wish. An island 
can be bought from time to time as 


private owners put them up for sale 
reluctantly and for 
reasons, Recently an island containing 
a large stone-and-frame home went for 
$7,000. Smaller islands, with smaller 


usually persona! 


cottages, are of course cheaper 

The U. S. islands, more than 700 
of them, were deeded by the State of 
New York to Col. Elisha Camp, of 
Sacket Harbor, N.Y., a century and 
a half ago, when it was the custom to 
recognize military service with grants of 
land. In 1845 they were sold for $3,000 
to Azariah Walton and Chesterfield 
Parsons, two American businessmen 
with an eye for real-estate speculation. 
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‘Yes, I've worked here for some time, some time, some time 


Subsequently a number of companies 


i¢ quired groups of them. They profited 
immensely selling an occasional island 
to the wealthy: now, with the roaring 
demand for islands, their profits were 
staggering New York State, which 
had given the islands to Camp, was 
one of the customers, buying nine back 
to establish public camp sites 

In Gananoque, an industrial centre 
vhich used to style itself the “Bu 
mingham of Canada,’ W. J silly 
Wilson sensed the implications of what 
vas happening in 1913, which was the 

ear he opened a garage Pioneer 
tourists, stopping for gas and repairs 
peppered the tall young man* with 
enquiries about the Thousand Islands 
Billy Wilson, who was later to serve 
4. years on the Gananoque Council 
ill but ten of them as mayor, and who 
is now honorary mayor of Gananoque 
for life, went out preaching that the 
tourist business would be a mighty big 
thing and that Gananoque should climb 
on the band wagon He was a reliable 
prophet Catering to vacationists is 
now as important to CGananoqus is 
its small but busy factories, which 
manufacture furniture, electrical in 
struments, rivets, fabricated steel prod 
ucts, axles, auto springs, plastic hose 
shovels and baby food. 

Wilson persuaded Gananoque to drop 
the Birmingham slogan and label itself 
The Gateway He encouraged his 
fellow citizens, and outsiders too, to 
invest in summer hotels, cabins, and 
more recently, in motels Gananoque 
is now pretty sure it has more accom 
modations for visitors than any other 
place its size. Its winter population 
1.600. swells to 10,000 in the summer 
when residents of adjacent islands, who 
do their shopping in Gananoque, are 
counted. With its factories Gananoque 
should be a miniature Birmingham, 
smudgy and drab, but with its tourists 
it escapes this fate and is a gay happy 
o-lucky kind of community which, 
rom June to September, catches the 


contagious holiday mood of strangers 


who crowd its streets 

In this season, dry-goods stores like 
Wright’s fill their windows with im 
ported tweeds and $70 vicuna sweaters, 
and china stores bring out their Royal 
Doulton and Wedgwood, and grocers 
like William Hawke stock fancy delli- 
cacies and red-brand T-bones. On the 
corners, schoolboys earn pocket money 
selling excursion tickets for the Gana 
noque Boat Line So do old-age pen- 
sioners. Their enthusiastic shouts add 
to the carnival air and the general din 
ind, as long as they stay within 
reasonable bounds, Honorary Mayor 
Wilson, who usually wears a cherry- 
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red necktie, and Mayor Donald Cay 
michael, the proprietor of a welding 
shop look on with ipproval 

Kenneth LaSha and other skippers 
who take sight-seers from Gananoque 
out through the Thousand Islands on 
excursion boats fast craft that seat up 
to 90--maintain the carnival spirit 
They are showmen as well as expert 
pilots. Wheel in one hand and micro 
phone in the other, LaSha talks con 
stantly in a bantering tone. He tells 
his passengers that the international 
boundary, where it rans through the 
Thousand Islands, is the crookedest 
political line in the world. He explains 
how it was drawn by a_ boundary 
commission after the American Rev 
olution in such a way that it would 
wiggle drunkenly through the main 
channels without touching any of the 
islands, how rumrunners capitalized on 
its eccentricities in prohibition days 
ind how it confuses inglers so badly 
that the more cautious of them play 
safe by obtaining both New York and 
Ontario licenses, so they won't be 
urrested for fishing in New York with 
in Ontario license or in Ontario wit! 
i New York license 

He announces that the St. Lawrence 
is remarkably pure because it flows 
over rocks ‘I’ve been drinking right 
out of the St. Lawrence for 59 vears 


he says thumping his chest ind the 
older I am the younger I feel.””. When 
the chuckle this prompts dies, he adds 
The St. Lawrence is so extraordinarily 
clear that if you look closely you'r 
likely to sve the boundary line painted 
on the bottom.” There is always a 
cullible passenger who looks closely 
thereby teeing off i good-natured 


guffaw. 

LaSha, for the two and a half hours 
of the trip, chatters about the castles 
ind the men who built them He 
swings by the “‘shortest international 
bridge”’ in North America, a footbridge 
which connects Zavikon Island in the 
U.S. with a sister island a dozen yards 
away in Canada, and he swings in 
under the towering seven-mile Thou 
sand Islands International Peace 
sridge, the longest international bridge 
which has its centre piers planted firmly 
on islands. He points out posh estates 
with sea planes tied upat their wharves, 
he points out beaches decorated with 
pretty girls and comments on the fine 
scenery, he tells about the 165-pound 
sturgeon that was landed recently, and 
about muskies that tip the scales at 
55 pounds, and about giant pike and 
voracious bass 

LaSha’s passengers see tiny Tom 
Thumb Island, a mere pinhead, and 
they see Wolfe Island which is 21 
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ind seven miles wide and 
farms on it as well as cot- 
see the imposing Thou 
on Welles 

which has an 18-hole golf 


for guests who arrive 


»s, a Hollywood-style 
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there is no 


He can reel off Longfellow’s 
watha and explain why 
doubt that the Thousand Islands were 
legend He can 
quote Pathfinder 
the novel by James Fenimore Cooper 


the setting of the 
passages from The 


which had its culminating scenes in the 
Thousand Islands He knows 
the Indians chipped their stone weap 
ons, that have 
mounds containing the bones of long 
dead Indians, rocks are 
that prehistoric Indians decorated wit! 


where 


where the islands are 


where the 


crude paintings 
He knows 
Maple Island, 


murdered in 1865. As detectives pieced 


ibout the mystery of 


where a stranger was 


the crime together later, the man 
hired by a 
States to 
had 


and had run out without doing the job 


be« n secret society in the 


Southern assassinate Abr 
ham Lincoln accepted pay! 
His employers trailed 
Island 
his mouth forever 


Frank | 


him to Maple 


4 


where he was hiding, and close« 


knows, too, that if 


imes 


Nap yn hadn’t died on St. Helen 
when he did, he might actually } 
become sident of the housand 
Islands leon’s brother Josep! 
ex-King nd Spair 
lrifting around the islands then 

we st of Napoleon’s refuges 
generals With 1 S. sympathizers 
the ooked p to ud 
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Backstage 
at Ottawa 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5 


(‘ommittee recommended that the 
marriage be dissolved, and the Sen 
ite duly passed a bill to that effect 
With a large batch of others it went 
to the Miscellaneous Private Bills 
(‘committee of the House of Com- 
nons, where it was passed without 
omment It then went to the House 
Commons for enactment into law 


HE ONLY REASON it didn’t pass 
House of Commons was. that 
Kirhart Regier, a CCF member from 
sritish Columbia, happened to notice 
hat he didn’t receive the evidence in 
his case until after the case itself had 
vone through the Commons committee 
Regier was annoyed with the Sen- 
te for not sending the evidence on 
me, and with himself for not noticing 


iat he had passed a contested case 
vithout reading it. He made a point of 
eading every word before the bill came 
up in the House 
As he read, his eyes popped The 
idence of the two com opera de 
tectives’’ and the curiously co-op 
itive co-respondent struck him as 
reposterous He demanded in the 
House that the bill be sent back to the 
Commons committee for re-examina 
on; it was 
When the committee met to hear the 
ise the lawyer for the husband turned 
p to say the divorce petition had been 
thdrawn. He said the evidence had 
urned out to be false, the investi 
itors and the co-respondent a trio of 
phonies So the divorce bill was 
dropped Presumably, the husband 
still paying $40 a week for the sup 
port of his wife and child 
Later the CCF enquired of Hon 
S.S. Garson, Minister of Justice, whose 
responsibility it was to lay charges of 
perjury in a case like this. Garson said 
t was a matter for the attorney-general 
of Ontario. though he agreed that the 
ittorney-general would be unlikely to 
read Senate divorce cases Che sena 
tors, of course, might draw any such 
case to his attention if they wished 
So far, no senator has drawn this 
x” any similar perjury case to the 
ttorney-gener il’s notice Neither has 
the Government signified any inten 
on either of amending the divorce 
rocedure, or of improving the Senate 


Divorce Committee 


AT THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 
Chester Ronning, now Canadian Min 
ster to Norway but formerly chargé 
l’affaires at Nanking. gave his fellow 
members of the Canadian de legation 
n object lesson in the subtleties of 
Oriental diplomacy 

Ronning used to know Chou En-lai 
Red China’s Foreign Minister, fairly 


vell. On the first day of the conference 


Chou En-lai gave him an elaborate 
bow and smile of recognition; Ronning 
knew this meant he would be receiving 


i call from the Chinese delega 


Sure enough, a Chinese dele 


turned up-—another man whom Ron 
ning had known well in the old days 
Ronning speaks fluent Chinese; 
Chinese delegate speaks fluent Engl 


Kvstanders were astonished, therefore 
when the Chinese delegate addressed 
his old acquaintance in rather laboriou 
German 
Ronning himself was enlightened but 
not surprised 
It was a way of indicating the term 
m which we met he expla ned late: 
‘If he had spoken to me in Englisl 
that would have been too much i 
concession on his part l'o Spe ik to 
me in Chinese would be a concession of 
different kind—over-familiar, treat 
me as one of the family. He knew 
| could speak German, so he used the 


neutral la 


iwuage to let me know where 
we stood 

Some Canadian delegates feel the 
dark side of the Geneva Conference 
ind of this whole « 
South-East Asia, | 


emphasized Geneva was the most 


Ssastrous pring n 


as been rather over 


confusing, discouraging, depressing 


ference since the war, but it wa 


con \ 
not they say, the total failure that 
most Canadians seem to think it 


NO settlement was reached for 
example. on Korea, but no _ realist 
expected one Che realistic objective 
was to maintain the present truce and 
contrive some basis for continued nego 
tiation. This was done. The Canadians 
ire satisfied now, as they were not 
itistied before Geneva, that President 
Syngman Rhee of South Korea can't 
renew the fighting if he fails to get his 
own way, and they regard this as no 
inconsiderable gain 

[They don’t take a Pollyanna view 
f the defeat in Indo-China but they 
do say they weren’t surprised Can 
idian observers have never counted on 
1 French victory, so they don’t regard 
in armistice along a line of partition 
is an unanticipated catastrophe 

Instead of looking on the last three 
months as cause for despau Canadian 
policy-makers regard the ne three 
months as critical Without being 
»verly hopeful they think t's still 
possible ind increasingly important 

to bring the United States and the 
other Allies togethe r in a common 
policy for Asia 

British and American policies now 
have several important points In com 
mon. The Americans want a collectiy 
ict for South-East Asia, simi 


ty pa 


secur 
lar to NATO © do the British he 
Americans want to stop further Com 
munist encroachments on tre tree 
countries of Asia so do the British 
But on the means, the timing and to 
some extent on the purpose of these 
mutually desired arrangements 
British the Americans are 
nart 


Che | S. idea of South-East Asia 
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A stirring thrill-packed drama 
of the turf starring Kay Walsh, 
Edward Underdown, Bill Owen 
and Robert Morley. This thrill- 
ing story has all the surging 
excitement of the world famous 
racetracks Ascot, Epsom and 
Newmarket. Written by T. E. B. 
“Lavender Hill Mob” 
fame, this human racing saga has 


WARNER 


Treaty Organization seems to be three 
Western great powers—the U. S., Brit- 
ain, France—plus such little Asian 
countries as Thailand, the Philippines, 
jurma and whatever is left of Indo- 
China. They don’t want India. Some 
Americans have said bluntly to the 
British: “If you insist on inviting 
Nehru we'll invite Chiang Kai-shek.” 

Another point of difference is the 
terms of the proposed Asian treaty 
The North Atlantic Alliance says a 
military attack on any partner shall 
be regarded as an attack upon all 
Americans seem to want to go further 
in Asia—to have a treaty which would 
be a kind of Holy Alliance, guaran 
teeing each member not only against 
iggression but against internal revolt 
In effect, this would prop up any Asian 
regime which calls itself anti-Com- 
munist. 

Moreover some Americans, in dis- 
quietingly high places, seem to want 
nothing less than the overthrow of the 
Communist regime in China They 
look upon any negotiated settlement 
with the present Chinese Government 
as undesirable and immoral and, al 
though they don’t actually advocate 
war on the Chinese mainland, they are 
not particularly upset by the prospect 


CANADIANS are quite hopeful that 
these militant missionaries may be 
quelled by the U.S. election campaign 
this summer. They’re convinced that 
neithe the I S. Congress nor the 
American people would support a 
policy of armed adventure in China 
they think perhaps the Democrats 
may do enough talking about ‘Eisen 
I P Re public ins 


hower’s war” to make 
scuttle for cover 

Meanwhile they think everything 
possible should be done this summer, 
while the rainy season brings a lull in 
the fighting, to bring the nations of 
Asia into any Asian treaty 

This is by no means a single-ended 
problem Nehru’s dislike and sus- 
picion of Washington are just as 
strong by now as Washington’s of 
him Also there are obvious difficul- 
ties about setting up a defense organi 
zation which shall include, as allies, two 
such bitter foes as India and Pakistan 

However, some Canadian observers 
think the Communist victories in Indo 
China have brought new fears, and 
perhaps a new sobriety, into the 
foreign offices of Asia They think 
now is the time to put the whol 
discussion of a South-East Asia Treaty 
on a new, broader basis. So they are 
working on both sides of this deplor- 
ibly wide gulf to get an arrangement 
by which, even if the larger powers of 
Asia are not included for the present 


they at least may not feel themselves 


deliberately excluded 


THE CANADIAN Government, by 
the way, has not the slightest intention 
ast Asia Treaty 
Organization—nor, they say, has any 


of entering a South- 


other country so much as hinted that 
Canada should join. This is a regional 
pact, like NATO. Australia and New 
Zealand are not members of NATO 
nor will Canada be a member of 
SEATO 

Liberals were startled but del ghted 
therefore, when Conservative John 
Diefenbaker demanded that the Gr: 
ernment accept this commitment torth 
with Diefenbaker was speaking as 
Opposition critic in the debate on 
foreign affairs: two days later George 
Hees, national president of the Pro- 
vressive Conservative Association, re- 
peated the demand in a speech outside 
parliament. Quebec Liberals intend to 
quote both speeches as evidence that 
a Conservative government would in- 
volve Canada in regional disputes in all 
parts of the world. » 


MAILBA 


Hero Worship and Ex-Communists 


| feel constrained to thank the good 
Lord that someone with some literary 
standing has at last voiced an opinion 
on the important question of making 
heroes out of traitors. Your editorial 
(Why All This Hero Worship for Re- 
formed Communists?, June 1) is to the 
point 

If the time comes when it will be ad- 
vantageous to turn traitor to their new 
adoption, don’t think they won't do it. 
It is not that they have suddenly found 
the path of honesty. Chambers must 
have made a lot of money out of his 
ipostasy, and apparently Gouzenko 
aims to do likewise 

Perh ips the profession of converted 
spy will rank high in ethical standards, 
with the added security that seems to 
go with it; and, if we are to accept these 
men as laudable heroes, the profession 
may soon be overcrowded and human 
dignity will cease to be the measure of 
acceptability J. Albert Johnson, Vic- 


toria 


@ Your editorials are usually pertinent 
timely and thought-provoking How 
ever, the one on the hero wership 
accorded to ex-Communists is a cut 
above the usual Let’s hope It receives 


D. Gray, Re- 


the attention it merits. 


gina 

The editorial was courageous be- 
cause these are perilous times in many 
respects All that seems needed for 


publicity and success today is a back- 
ground of reformed alcoholism, Com- 
munism, Nazism, ete. I for one would 
like to feel sure that our RCMP makes 
sure that reformed Soviet Communist 
citizens are not super spies before they 
are given sanctuary in our country 

Also, I would like to ask artist Dun 
can Macpherson if the large number of 
Dutch settlers we have acquired in the 
past few years have made it necessary 
to sail the D’Iberviile under the Neth- 
erlands ensign (Cover, June 1 With 
the Canadian Red Ensign on the jack 
staff and the Netherlands ensign on the 
gaff the ship’s nationality is very con 
fusing Deryck Adamson, Lt.-Cdr 
RCN. (R.) Ret’d, Toronto 


Artist Macpherson writes 
D’ Ibe 
eing, thought tt equitabls 
) UBE h the Jach Tricole n 
he B somehow runr g the re 


Cartoonist George Feyer recreates a 


amous—but disputed 


white and blue late rally instead of per 
pendicularly I depicted the flag of th 
Netherlands rather than the Tricolor 1 


intended. 


Dresden and Uncle Tom 

Margaret K. Zieman in writing, The 
Story Behind the Real Uncle Tom 
June 1), must have been low on literary 
fare when she whipped up the sketch 
and served it on a Dresden plate. If the 
account itself contains as many inaccu 
racies as the impression she creates of 
the townspeople of Dresden, Ont., then 
she owes her readers a whopping 
apology. Having ministered within the 
Dresden area for a number of years 
I venture to say that the inter-racial 
relationships of long standing there are 
as cordial as any which might have been 
practiced by the writer herself had she 
been a Dresden resident The Rev 
F. R. Anderson, Montreal 


The Lowdown on Nelson's Column 

Might I correct the statement mad: 
by McKenzie Porter in Twenty-Four 
Hours in the Old Quarter (of Montreal 
May 1 that my great-grandfather 
Edward Hodges Baily was “‘the archi 
tect”’ of the Trafalgar Square, London 
Nelson Column and as such copied the 
previously constructed Montreal monu- 
ment. W. Railton was architect of the 
column. Landseer was sculptor of the 
lions. E. H. Baily was the sculptor who 
did the figure of Nelson on the column 
and to say that such famous artists 
copied the previous work of others is 
ridiculous Maude Baily Milner. Ed 
monton. 


@ Ina reference to Joe Beef. the eccen 
tric barkeeper of a former generation 
Porter states that when his funeral was 
over a military band fulfilled his last 
request. Outside the tavern they play 
ed for his widow, The Girl I Left 
Behind Me 
Friends who professed to know 

this incident, particularly the lat 
Arthur Racey, Montreal’s famous car 
toonist, claim it took place not at Joe’ 
funeral, but following that of his first 
wite 1 have ilso been told that Jos 
was much surprised to learn that this 
performance was supposed to be in 
keeping with his unconventional natur¢ 
ind that he meant no disre spect to his 
wife, whose sister, by the way. he 


Andrew Pater 


ifterward married 
son, Montreal 


musical wake 
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THE EDITORS’ 
CONFIDENCE 


A Low Bow to Our Award Winners 


THE FIRING SQUAD 


ih 


Che Firing Squad by Colin McDouga 
was named the best story of the year. 


ROUND about this time of year 
A we usually find ourselves In a 
position to congratulate many of our 
contributors who’ve won awards for 
their work over the past twelve 
happy to 
note that there seem to be even more 
than ever. 


months. This year we’re 
congratulations due 

Maclean’s writers this year 
two of the coveted President’s Medals 
awarded by the University af West- 
ern Ontario. We’re particularly proud 
the writers here 


won 


because were com- 
peting against material published in 
In the 


opinion of the judges the best article 


magazines all over the world. 


and the best fiction story written by 
a Canadian last year both appeared 

1 Maclean’s. 

Congratulations, Bruce 
Hutchison for his article, The Dan- 
Luxury of Hating America, 
and to Colin McDougall for his short 
The Hutchi- 
later 


then, to 
gerous 


The Firing Squad. 
incidentally, was 


stary, 
son article, 
magazine and 
Firing 
Mac- 


reprinted by a U. S. 
is now in book form. The 
Squad, you'll remember, won 
lean’s Short Story Contest. 
And our felicitations to Narman J. 
Berrill 
Governor - General’s 


been awarded the 
Medal for cre- 


non-fiction with his scientific- 


who has 


itive 
philosophic exposition, Sex and the 
Nature of Things. Dr. Berrill is a 
frequent contributor to these pages. 
women contributors, 
Zieman and Marjorie 
have | 


Two of our 
Margaret K. 
Wilkins Campbell, 
awarded honorable mentions in the 
Canadian Women’s Press Club con- 


peen 


== MACLEAN’ 


TT) a 


=~ 
i eqs 
Aliman, Rockett won art 
honors for this treatment. took a 


This Oscar 


MACLEAN'S MAGAZINE, JU 


Cahen cover 


Montreal 


THE DANGEROUS Luxuey of HATING 
AMERICA 


Bruce Hutchison’s Dangerous Luxury 
was named best article of the year. 
test for the best article by a woman. 
Both articles, Mrs. Zieman’s Nellie 
Terror and Mrs, Camp- 
Kitchen Garden 


was a Lady 
bel’s The Biggest 
in the World, appeared in Maclean’s. 

Maclean’s has also received seven 
awards for its photography, layout 
and art work. The man who swept 
the field was James Hill, whom we 
wrote about not long ago in one of 
these columns. Remember. the new 
process we described using colored 
sheets? Hill 
awards for his use of this method to 
Earle Birney’s short story, 
Enigma in Ebony. 
Art Directors’ Club he 


plastic wan two top 
illustrate 
From the Toronto 
received a 
medal Mont- 


real Art Directors’ Club an editorial 


award, and from the 


plaque award. Hill also received 


merit award for his cover on our 
March 1 issue from Montreal. 
Our art director, Gene Aliman, 


and photographer Paul Rockett both 
received merit awards from Montreal 
for the illustrations and layouts ac- 
companying June Callwood’s article, 
A Day in an Operating Room. Ali- 
award for his 


man received a second 


lively four-color layout accompany- 
ing Ken Jchnstone’s article, The Girl 
Melissa Hayden. And 


paint- 


who Became 


Oscar Cahen, who has been 


ing Maclean’s covers and receiving 


awards for them for several years, 
received another one this year at 
Montreal. 

To all these talented people we 


direct a low editorial bow and our 
thanks and appreciation for a job 


well done. * 


MACLEAN’S 


This cover s ored one of 


award. James Hill’s three wins. 
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iderground 
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room wi in her Nova Scoti 
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And in 


roken neck 


where many 


HE SAID NO —— 
RESTAURANT 
| WAS COMPLETE = 
WITHOUT ONE / 
ind asked that police be requested 
to come and picl m up, along wit}! 
his equally inebriated friend. Th 
reside omplied d so did police 
*ee 
The trouble w ghteous indig 
g g 

itio S tnat it so easily backfhres 
CThat’s what happened t« he ouse 
older he East York sectio 
of Metropolitar Toronto who de 

anded t police pou e o t he 
thoug! eSS car parkers Vv ne were 
always blocking his driveway The 
trathc squad car patrolled the street 
30 persistently tha the very ex 
ught the complainant came home for 
supper to find the whole street ciear 
including his driveway He didn’t 
bother to put his car in just then 


though, 


having an 
and 


find a ticket on his own car, 


went out after dinner to 
parked 


right in front of ots own house. on the 


wrong side of the street 
Parade pays S35 to S10 for true. 


scene. Vo contributions can 


Vaclean’s 


Canadian 
Vagazine, 


humorous 


481 University Ave.. 


The Medicine Hat woman who sav 


this happen at her own front door i 
> irvine to get 
Dee! trying and rying get 


plumber for a minor repair job, be 


arrived one morning 


tne lan finally 

at 9a.m. Her cheery beam of welcome 
widened to a gape as she saw 
dignified matron alight from the 


“- DID YOU REMEMBER 
YOUR WRENCH - 
YOUR PLUNGER - 
YOUR ETc 7 


truck and follow the plumber up the 

Walr Stir vers ¢ miy nat 
rowed when she became aware of the 
amazement he was causing and her 
jaw stuck out more determinedly 
than ever as she burst out I ve beer 


trying to vet 


for me for days, 


this man 
stove so this mornings 
I went around to his 


climbed into his truck and I intend 


ind does the 10b 
look on the plumber 
he was licked 
\ Vancouver woman has a sq ull 
which shes 


re! neckplece with 


pleased except that one t 


broken off Setting out or i toul 
furriers to seek a replacement she 
was so disco iraged to find no avail 
able il ps of matching size and 


snape tl it she plunged ] 


i crowder 


makesnop to smother her sorrow I 
chocolate eclair. Here ne A 

] } ver } +} 

yvoma making her way out of the 

store who knocked her hat iSKeW 

and almost tore the squirrels rigl 

off her neck It wasn’t until ow 

shopper f boarded a homebound 
is, sett parcels on the sea 


ind pulled her neckpiece proper 


ick nto place that she discovered 
with disbelief that one of her sq e 
in its mouth a pertectly mat« 
ng tail tip. apparent! navved fron 
ing tal i pps Vs 1 


i neckplece worn by the temale bul 


10Zer in the bakery 


Our collection of 


rare and usetu 


signs now includes a tourist greetin 
from Belleville, Ont... WORMS 
TURN LEFT AT NEXT COR 
NER, and a highway warn ng out 
ide Arborfiel DRIVE 
SLOWLY AND HELP US PRO 
TECT OUR LITTLE TAX DE 
DUCTIONS. And then there’s ons 


d, Sask. 


} 
that almost got away an embar 
rassed window dresser was snatching 


it from view even 
Pa rade 
WOMEN’S SHOES SPECIAL 

GOOD FOR STREET WALKING 


is our Vancouver 


scout spotted it 


reflecting the current 
tddress Parade, c/o 
Toronto. 


anecdotes 
be returned. 


FIA 
| 
| | % Wem folks find new zest 
Set: aking the waters, a drunk Knocked 
4 it the door of a Shantz Hill resident to 
2 cont tourist section?’ When you 
alt fly in the n BOAC Constellation 
the whole airliner ts yo -cusnioned reclining 
A seats and attenti 1 service for all 
passengers. De 1 it nO added Cost. 
{ 
Rett it Lo ror 
‘aes fon Fast connections ¢ i 
Specia Mag ( } res 
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it 


if 


His breakfast in bed 


no breakfast for vou 


That's right—imagine the chaos if the farmer didn’t heed the call of 


the alarm clock. Pigs and poultry c 


waiting to be planted or harvested; 


be fed and milked—and less bacon, 


on the breakfast tables of the rest « 


Growing our food takes the consta! 


industry of exacting tasks that keeps him going early in the morning 


and late at night. Modern farm machines have made his work easier, 
have enabled him to produce more, 


quality of farm products, but even with today's modern mechanical 


lamoring for feed; crops 
cows bawling at the gate to 
bread, milk and butter 


yf us 


it care of the farmer. His is an 


and improved greatly the 


helps there can be no breakfast in bed for our Canadian farmers 


The farmer's hard work does more than provide a good breakfast for 


fifteen million Canadians—it creates more than two and a half 


billion dollars of cash income that enables farmers to buy a great deal 


from the people in towns and cities who buy farm products 


the Massey-Harris combine shown here h 


l 
productivity. Labor-saving machinery such 


small measure for the continuing p) 


. - 


“ 

See 
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I Jes} te a shortage of help, the increase in output per man oj Canadian j Soa | 

: farmers in the last decade kas been vast Modern farm machines such as s, f 

- 

- 
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r EDDIE 


[hors this about Coke ... 
You know youre buying quality 


You trust the quality of Coca-Cola... with reason aplenty. The “good things = 
from nine sunny climes” that give Coke its matchless favor are the world’s finest. 
Always and everywhere it’s pure as sunlight. You buy Coca-Cola with confidence... 


serve it with assurance to your family and friends. 
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